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GETTING WET. 


Aes to the Report of the Board of 
Commissioners of the Central Park, 132 
days of the year 1867 were rainy. In spite, how- 
ever, of this unusual prevalence of wet weather, 
there was, we are rejoiced to learn, ‘an éxceed- 
ingly large number of visitors to our famous New 
York resort. No less than 7,228,855 people vis- 
ited the Park in the course of last year. Of these 
two-thirds were on foot, one-fourth in vehicles of 
some sort, and the rest on horseback. 

This shows that we all are not such brown-pa- 
per folks as some affect to think, and that the 
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Fig. 1.—Paretor ror Girt From 12 To. 14 YEARS OLD. 

For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XIIT., Figs. 43-45. 

Fig. 5.—Patetor ror Girt rrom 14 to 16 YEARS. OLD. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. L., Figs. 1-6. 
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fear of a wetting can not deter us from filling our 
lungs with the pure air of heaven when we can 
get it. 

There are many yet, however, unnecessarily 
shy of a shower. . This arises partly from the 
idea that a wetting is dangerous to health, but 
more from the flimsy and superfine dresses so 
generally worn in America. It is a vulgar error 
to suppose that any quantity of moisture applied 
to the body is necessarily hurtful. ‘The human 
frame can endure the utmost soaking in water, 
short of drowning, provided the animal tempera- 
ture is kept at its usual height. ‘Thus we can ex- 


pos@ ourselves with safety to a whole day of pour- 


Fig. 9.—Patetot ror Boy From 5 To.7 YEARS OLD. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. III., Figs. 13-18. 





Fig. 2.—Paretor For Girt From 6 To 8 YEARS OLD. 

For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IV., Figs. 19-25. 

Figs. 6 and 7.—Pa.etor ror Girt From 10 To 12 YEARS OLD. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. II., Figs. 7-12. 


ing showers, and be saturated with rain to the 
skin, if, in the mean time, we retain our natural 
warmth, either by brisk exercise, cheerful ex- 
citement of mind, or any other means. The 
only danger is from the chill which is apt to 
ensue when the body is in repose or free from 
excitement. ‘This is to be prevented by the ob- 
vious means of changing the wet garments for 
dry, or sustaining the warmth of the body by 
continued movement. It,is of great importance 
for all, and especially those who aré much ex- 
posed to the weather, to wear woolen next to the 
skin, for this can absorb much moisture and not 
lese its power, which it possesses as a non-con- 








Figs. 3 and 4.—Patetor ror Girt From 8 To 10 YEARS OLD. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XII., Figs. 38-42. 

Fig. 8.—Patetot ror Girt From 4 To 6 YEARS OLD. 

For pattern and description seé Supplement, No. XIV., Figs. 46-49, 
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ductor, of retaining the animal heat. <A great 
many more persons suffer from the want of that 
exercise of which they deprive themselves in or- 
der to avoid a wetting than are injured by ex- 
posure to the severest weather. ; 
People, however, are not so careful of their 
health as of their clothes. It is their regard for 
these which keeps our dames and damsels so 
much out of doors in fine weather, and in doors 
in foul. They “consider the wind and look to 
the clouds” not to avoid the risks to their deli- 
cate frames, but to their superfine drapery. It 
is the spot on a ribbon, or the drooping of a 
feather, that they fear, and not any derangement 
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Fig. 10.—Cioak For Girt FROM 2 To 4 YEARS OLD. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XV., Figs, 50-54. 
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of their health. Our women have the habit of 
on all occasions so finely that they can 
not take the risk of the least a of weath- 
er, and are thus k a ee 
the ts) year, manacled wit! 
ative” 


for use, as as 
show, and not ashamed to wear them on 
occasion. ‘The Duke of Welli was said to 
have had a sufficient number range of over- 
coats for almost each degree of the thermometer. 
Out of the numberless dresses of a fashionable 
woman's segeiryen sherg Mjocee bea: leas, one 
set apart for a rainy day. 

given a good Panag 2 by the introduction 
of the Balmoral — and Balmoral boot has 
shown that the highest dame in her dominion 
has the good sense not to be too fashionable to 
curtail her skirts, clothe herself in woolen, and 
tramp in double soles. 





THE FALL OF THE LEAF. 
By C.D. GARDETTE. 


Tur northwest wind sweeps over Pe pista: 
The air, like a ht of potent e, 

Flushes my cheek and stirs my brain 
And quickens the pulse of this heart of mine, 

As I listleesly stand on a hill- = 

And watch the brown leayes as they quiver and fall. 


Towering chestnut and stalwart oak, 
Slender on and supple as 
Are bowed alike by the wind’s keen stroke, 
And their crisp leaves torn by its viewless lash— 
Torn from the grasp of the parent bough; 
Supple or strong avails not now! 


Shivering, quivering, whiting round, 
In the mad career of an elfin dance, 
These waifs of the autumn tonch the und 
To be caught again by the wind's wild chance, 
And still again to be whipped and whirled 
Till a summer rest comes back to the world, 


So, as I stand on the hill-top tall, 
Drinking the wine of the autumn air, 
And watehing the sere leaves quiver and fall, 
It seems that this life is foreshadowed there— 
That a lesson of truth, nor bald nor brief, 
May be read, perchance, in the Fall of the Leaf. 


For what are we but waifs like these, 
Fluttering forth in a springtide clear, 

Fimunting our bloom in a summer breeze, 
In an autumn hoar-frost, crisp and sere, 

Swept by a death wind far and fast, 

Till we rest in the “Summer Land” at last. 
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MANAGING MOTHERS. 


HOSE prudent matrons who show a very 





natural anxiety and do their utmost to get *: 


their daughters married, are too often scorned 
under the contemptuous appellation of manag- 
ing methers. It is unquestionably a very de- 
sirable thing that a girl, on reathing the nubile 
age, should be paired with a suitable male part- 
ner for life; and a mother with her matrimo- 
nial experience would seem the proper person to 
make the selection. 

If marriage were, as some rare sentimental- 
ists pretend, an affair of love to which nubile 
youth are led by an instinct of mutual liking, 
we should protest against any interference with 
so charming and natural-a process. The young 
single women and men too of our day are not 
such artless creatures as to trust themselves to 
an instinctive love which might perchance guide 
them to the arms of a coachman or a chamber- 
maid. ‘They are too worldly-minded to run any 
such risks, and in looking out for matrimonial 
partners never fail to calculate the chances of a 
prosperous establishment for life. As we can 
not have love, let us have prudence, and who so 
fit to exercise it as the experienced matron? 
She is able to distinguish between the tinsel and 
the genuine metal. Where the young daugh- 
ter fancies wealth in expense, the mother rec- 
ognizes its real existence in thrift. Where the 
former finds intelligence, the latter detects pert- 
ness. Where the damsel sees beauty and grace, 
the matron discovers effeminacy and feeble- 
ness, The daughter and the mother are seek- 
ing the same object—a rich, passably intelli- 
gent, wholesome, and good-looking man, as a 
proper husband for the one, and a respectable 
son-in-law for the other. Love being out of 
the question, and the whole affair reduced to a 
problem of probabilities, we insist that the ex- 
perienced mother is more likely to solve it than 
the inexperienced daughter. No woman who 
has not that knowledge of man acquired by 
matrimony has any knowledge of him at all. 
If, then, nature be rejected as a guide to the 
coupling of the sexes, let us avail ourselves of 
the most perfected art. And this, we can not 
doubt, as far as marriage is concerned, is to be 
found not in the single but the married woman. 
The ill-assorted matches which so often outrage 
nature and all conventional propriety are gen- 
erally those which the parents have had nothing 
to do with or protested against. A young maid- 
en’s judgment is of little value in a matrimonial 
calculation, She is apt to choose her partner 
for life as she does her gown, for its showy and 
surface qualities. Her mother, on the contrary, 
is more likely to investigate their capabilities 
as to utility of service, length of wear, and per- 
manence of complexion. Nature would prob- 
ably be the best match-maker; but as her ser- 
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vices are rejected, we should prefer to rely upon 
the parents rather than the children. So far, 
then, from treating with contempt those who are 
busying themselves with trying to get husbands 
for their daughters, we should, for the sake of 
coming generations, bid God-speed to all such 
“managing mothers.” 





MODERN ,.WOMEN AND THEIR 
BROTHERS. ; 


HE subject of the Girl of the Period being 
pretty well exhausted by this time, there is 
room for some inquiry about the habits of her 
brother, this: young gentleman having been 
shamefully neglected. The heaviest charge 
brought against the lady in question has been 
the money she costs; her Grecian bend, panier, 
chignon, and shadowy bonnet being only acces- 
sories to fill up the picture. Now we are ready 
to admit that her furbelows are expensive lux- 
uries. No doubt she tugs hard at her father’s 
purse-strings. But what is Adolphus, the pros- 
pective head of the family, doing all the while ? 
As figures are supposed, like the Father of our 
Country, never to lie, they may answer the 
question. 

Adolphus, we will say, is a pearl of the best 
society, not given to excesses, and being sim- 
ply a good fellow among his comrades. Of 
course he smokes, plays billiards, and scorns tee- 
totalism. With cigars at a quarter of a dollar 
each, a dozen a day for himself and friends is a 
moderate allowance—total three dollars a day. 
With billiards at fifty cents a game, and the 
accompanying liquors, he would not be likely to 
spend less than five dollars every time he in- 
dulged in this pre-eminently healthful exercise ; 
and the “ drinks,” which cement modern friend- 
ship, at every chance meeting, will fill up the re- 
mainder of the ten dollars per diem expended 
in these innocent pleasures. Dress, dinners, 
fast horses, and amusements, will certainly 
double this sum, and supply any blanks in the 
first calculation, making an expenditure of over 
seven thousand dollars a year for our fashiona- 
ble youth—an estimate by no means over- 
drawn, If, in addition, Adolphus is addicted 
to betting, gambling, and kindred vices, there 
is no limit to his prodigality, any more than to 
the diamonds, laces, or camel’s-hair shawls 
which are needed to eke out the meagre thou- 
sand a year wherewith his sister can barely 
clothe herself. 

There is another class of modern women who 
might find comfort in comparing the cost of 
their wardrobe with that of their brothers; we 
mean those who are content to dress plainly and 
respectably. A gentleman of this class can not 
buy a complete dress suit for less than two hun- 
dred dollars. A black silk walking suit, made 
at home or by a reasonable dress-maker, togeth- 
er with bonnet, gaiters, and all toilette accesso- 
ries, can be had for half that sum. Neither of 
these estimates includes winter wrappings; but 
the over-coat will be generally found to cost 
more than the cloak. ‘Take into consideration, 
moreover, the fact that a large proportion of 
men spend from a dollar a day upward in to- 
bacco, cigars, liquors, billiards, and other strict- 
ly masculine extravagances, and women’s ex- 
penditure for their personal wants will be sadly 
dwarfed by the comparison. The difference 
between tweedledum and tweedledee is not so 
great after all. 





“WHY SHOULD WE NOT VOTE?’ 


UR serio-comic illustration presents sundry 
arguments on this question, which are evi- 
dently in favor of the ladies. The women of 
England seem to be asking it to good purpose. 
since a thousand or more, it is believed, will cast 
their votes at the coming election; and these 
are by no means irresponsible persons, but the 
highest ladies in the land, the Queen herself 
being a convert to the doctrine. It is said that 
courts of appeals will decide against them; 
but a suffrage once conferred is not easily taken 
away again, and the English women who have 
once voted will not readily relinquish the privi- 
lege.- In this country, where suffrage is not re- 
garded as a corollary of education, intelligence, 
or property, but as an inherent right, belonging 
to every person who is governed by the laws, 
and necessary for his protection—in this country, 
which is above all as just as it is gallant, who 
believes that it will be much longer withheld 
from women? 





MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
@£ the fountain of Youth. 
Y DEAR ALONZO,—I like to drop in 
at my sister Smith’s at ‘‘the children’s 
hour,” as Longfellow calls it—the hour before 
bedtime, when the children are playing their 
games, and are always willing that I should take 
aland. They are the Smith grandchildren, but 


what then? I used to play with their parents’ 


in the same way, and our parents long ago used 
to play with us. Sometimes I tell the children 
that the game I teach them was taught to me 
by my grandfather or grand-uncle long and 
long ago, when I was a little red-cheeked, curly- 
haired child as they are, and they look at me 





with soft eyes of doubt and wonder, as if there 
were no fairy tale so strange as that old Uncle 
Bachelor were ever a boy. Put old Uncle 
Bachelor asks himself when he ceased to be 
one, and by what signs he knows that he is one 
no more? One thing, at least, is clear—that 
there is nothing so delusive as a bald head and 
gray hairs. Many of the youngest and blithest 
boys I know lost all their hair long ago, and 
white and gray-haired boys in plenty are my 
familiar companions. 

Indeed, I smile now when I reflect how wise 
I was at twenty-three. I shall never be such a 
Solomon again; and I think the chief experi- 
ence of my life since then has been the gradual 
discovery that we are all boys and girls togeth- 
er, whatever our age or the thickness of our 
thatch. There is my grand-nephew Augustus, 
who is just at the age when he is sure that 
there is no sorrow more poignant than an ill- 
fitting coat, or a cravat notin the mode. He 
is more solemn over his waistcoats than I am 
over Doctor Bump’s sermons; and I am very 
sure that he gives much more thought to his 
tailor than I do to the good preacher, who, I 
hope, has his revenges'in some other way— 
say by adding a thirteenthly and a fourteenth- 
ly to his lastly. But I am a mere child by the 
side of Augustus. I can see that he tolerates 
me, as it were—that he has a pitying air and 
tone when he explains to me some slang of the 
moment which I do not understand ; and I have 
overheard him saying to some of his contempo- 
raries, not less wise and experiencéd than him- 
self, that, “‘ Uncle Bachelor is a well-meaning 
old fellow, but he is a mere child.” 

Yet I remember very wel, and not so very 
long ago, when the youngster looked at me as 
if I had come out of the ark, and he evidently 
thought that I began life at about the age of 
sixty.. He used to put his little warm hand in 
mine and trust me as we trust the laws of na- 
ture. He turned to me to answer every ques- 
tion and solve every difficulty, from an eclipse 
of the moon to the water that dripped from the 
cover of the dish of hot potatoes. I must mend 
all the toys; I must explain all the tricks; I 
must invent fresh stories nightly; I must be 
the constant, visible Providence. And sud- 
denly my scholar, my neophyte, my boy, has 
become a man; at twenty-three he is an octo- 
genarian, and his Mentor is a mere amiable old 
foozle. Old, my dear Augustus; but what is 
age? Wrinkles and white hair may batter this 
tenement of ours as they will, but they can not 
bring age to the fresh warm heart within, any 
more than the chill winds and the snow blow- 
ing and drifting around the house can make 
winter inside, where the great fires are blazing 
and the happy circle sits in the cheerful light. 

Why, I have not forgotten to this day how 
incredulous, how amazed I was when I was first 
saluted as Sir. It was upon the street, as I 
was hurrying along to dancing-school or some 
such pleasant place, and a poor little voice 
piped feebly as I passed, ‘‘Please give me a 
penny to buy some bread!” And when I 
stopped, confounded to think that every body 
had not bread who wanted it, I said to the 
shivering child, ‘‘Are you hungry?” She 
simply answered, ‘‘ Yes, Sir,” as if I had been 
my father or any other man, and I felt so 
proud that I gave the girl all the money in 
my pocket, which was very little indeed. It 
is astonishing how old.I felt. ‘The sheer force 
of habit upon the part of the beggar-girl had all 
the effect of the most exquisite flattery; and I 
remember that my manners that afternoon to 
my partner, Melissa Marigold, aged eleven, 
were of so lofty and patronizing a character 
that she was evidently very glad to be rid of 
such an old gentleman for a partner, and to 
scamper away to romp with those who were 
still boys. 

The next time the salutation was used it was 
not so inspiring, and I very soon began to per- 
ceive that I had ceaséd to seem to be a boy to 
those who spoke to me, But the mystery was 
that I felt as boyish as ever, and somehow I do 
so.to this day. Iknow that the bloom and the 
round form and the spring in the step are gone; 
that in appearance and movement I am not a 
boy, and yet there is some horrible enchant- 
ment about it. I stop in the play-ground and 
toss the ball, and I am instantly aware that I 
have disturbed the circle. ‘The boys say, 
‘“‘Thank you, Sir.” I am an alien. My 
presence constrains them. They expect me 
to move on, and their expectation carries me 
forward as if it were a policeman. Yet I am 
not really older than the boys in feeling, per- 
haps in nothing but years. I have more ex- 
perience, certainly. I have seen more persons 
and more events than they, but what then? 
Why should they grow silent and abashed? I 
want to cry to them, like a captive from his 
prison, “Here I am! the same old boy, shut 
up by some absurd magic in this elderly form. 
But don’t let it deceive you. The magician 
may make me seem what he will. He may 
strip my head,.and pinch my cheeks, and all 
the rest of it, but he can not touch me, the boy, 
who am what I always was, and whose heart 
leaps and bounds with yours as it always did.” 

I have been old, indeed, as I have already 
suggested. We are all ot us oldest about twen- 
ty. At that age we have not discovered that 
we do not know a great deal; and as we grad- 





ually make that valuable discovery we become 
milder and gentler, and so pass on into a truly 
beautiful youth. Some years ago when I was 
in Germany I saw Karl Ritter, the great geog- 
rapher. What a bland, sweet, modest, young . 
old man! He had the immortal youth of mod- 
esty. In his special study he knew probably 
more than any other man; but that very knowl- 
edgé revealed to him more than to any other 
man the vast extent of what he did not know 
in that direction, Or there was my old Quaker 
friend, the country neighbor of Mrs, Margery 
Honeysuckle—it seems to me that she was one of 
the truly young people, although it was plain that 
she had passed the threescore. Her house was 
not upholstered by that eminent artist, Marcotte; 
but it was so spacious, so neat, so utterly com- 
fortable in its delightful simplicity,.and it was - 
always so well-ordered, the household wheels 
ran so silently and smoothly, that I think of it 
as the House Beautiful, and friend Sarah as 
the interpreter. 

The first time that I went there was in the 
early spring; indeed, spring seems too pleasant 
and warm a word to describe that bleak season 
when the snow-patches still linger upon the dull, 
brown, sullen-looking ground ; and the trees are 
stiff and leafless; and there is mud by day in 
the roads, and a chill, penetrating air. We 
turned in at the wide open gate and stopped at 
the horse-block with its little rail, and there we 
stepped out of the easy wagon and were close 
to the low, white porch. The old door opened, 
and the sweet face of friend Sarah welcomed 
me. It was the placid Quaker face, certainly, 
but not of the formal, regulation, sectarian 
placidity. It was a sweetness of soul that 
shone through. You know there is a great va- 
riety of sweetness: that of sugar, for instance, 
and that of fresh roses. It was not sugar that 
I thought of as I saw that welcoming face. 
And you may imagine what kind of a fire there 
was for a chilled traveler—whether it blazed 
generously, not with the thin crackle of fresh 
wood, but with a beaming core of heat; and 
whether there were a comfortable chair into 
which he naturally sank; and whether a uni- 
versal tidiness, and even richness, or, I might 
perhaps say, a luxury of simplicity surrounded 
him, 

But when I was taken to my room—vwell, it 
was going from glory to glory. There were 
spotless dimity curtains dropped over the win- 
dows, and with an ample fullness of fold. There 
were hangings of the same upon the spacious 
and lofty four-post bedstead. And it was round- 
ed up so finely that I fancied possibly a feather-~ 
bed, but I found only the most pliable and de- 
lightful mattress, There were easy-chairs and 
lounges, and abundant furniture of every kind, 
and a bright fire sparkling and flaming in the 
fire-place; and there were quaint engravings 
upon the wall—a figure of George Fox, I re- 
member, and the old. meeting-house in Flush- 
ing; and there were a few books upon the table 
near the fire, by which the easiest chair was 
placed. I took up one; it was John Wool- 
man’s Journal. 

By-and-by it was tea-time ; and the eye and 
mind—yes, and the heart —of that traveler, 
ranging from the snowy damask to the beauti- 
ful glass and china, and to what they held—the 
clover honey, the sliced tongue, the jellied 
fruits, the milk-white, spongy bread—could not 
but recall the lines—it was not summer by the 
almanac, what then? 


“In summer when the days were long, 
On dainty chicken, snow-white bread, 
We feasted, with no grace but song; 
We plucked wild strawberries, ripe and red, 
In summer when the days were long.” 


Why do I prolong these details? Only be- 
cause what I describe were the outward signs 
of the youth of dear old friend Sarah. They 
merely continued the welcome that she gave, 
atfd diffused it throughout the house. When 
we sat late in the evening by that glowing fire, 
and read out of noble books, or looked into the 
flames and talked, she revealed all that unworn 
faith, that sensitive sympathy, that genial kind- 
ness, and true modesty of soul which are the 
elements of youth. If those who have them 
are not young, who are? ‘To be made as a lit- 
tle child, or, in the ecclesiastical phrase, to be 
born again—that is, to be a child once more— 
what is all this but to have that soul of youth 
which shone in friend Sarah’s face and in her 
dwelling, which made her character such a 
steady and lofty influence, and which makes us 
all now speak of her with living affection? 

She had not sailed with Ponce de Leon, but. 
she had found the fountain. And when I sit 
with the children at their hour, and play the 
merry games over which they laugh and chat- 
ter, I see in them what I remember in her; and 
as they grow a little tired of the play, and the 
Sandman begins his rounds, and they climb into 
my lap and cluster around my chair, and beg 
me to tell them a story, I tell them of a dear old 
friend, yet as young as they are, who made every 
body happy while she lived, and who makes ey- 
ery body happy who remembers her. And when 
they exclaim, ‘‘ But, dear Uncle Bachelor, how 
can a little girl like us have children of her own 
to take care of, and a house to make comfort- 
able ?” I can only reply, ‘‘She had more years 
than you, but she was not older.” _ 

They look puzzled and drowsy at that. But 
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little Bonni. shakes back her curls and defies 
the Sandman, and says, as he waves his wand 
triumphantly over her again: “I suppose we 
shall all understand when we are older; sha’n’t 
we, uncle?” Your young friend (I hope), 

An OLp BacHELoR. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


CHILDREN’S CLOAKS. ° 


HILDREN'’S cloaks, like those described for 
adults, are the outer garments of suits, and 
are, therefore, shaped pelisses, with capes for full 
dress occasions, and loose paletots, or round man- 
tles, for school and ordinary purposes. ‘They are 
very simply trimmed, and are about two-thirds 
the length of the wearer. The dress skirt should 
be short enough to disclose two or three inches 
of the white stocking above the high Polish boot, 
ana the cloak shows the six-inch flounce or bor- 
der of the dress. ; 


WHITE CLOTH. 


White cloth is the favorite material for dress 
cloaks, not only for very small children, but for 
. girls from ten to twelve years old. It is quick 
to show soil, but, if all wool, can be beautifully 
cleaned at the dyer’s. White chinchilla, and a 
ribbed velvet cloth with scarlet or blue.on the 
reverse side, is used for large girls; white lamb’s- 
wow, the soft and silky pheasant’s cloth, and the 
spotted ermine for smaller children. ‘The pretty 
basket cloths are $6 a yard, and the other cloths 
mentioned range from this price to $16; but as 
they are a yard and a half wide only a small 
quantity is necessary for a cloak, the length of 
the paletot being sufficient for children under six 
years. . 
” The cloth, cut in deeply indented scallops, an 
bound with satin or velvet of a gay color, is the 
prettiest trimming for white cloaks. An inch 
binding of bias velvet or plush is in vogue, or the 
wide military braid substantially sewed on with 
narrow soutache above it. Quillings and ruffles 
of satin or silk are dressy but perishable, and 
passementerie and the light fringes are decidedly 
too frail for children’s use. 


PLUSH AND VELVET. 


Plush and velvet are made into short half- 
fitting jackets, or loose paletots thinly wadded, 
and confined by a sash of wide ribbon tied be- 
hind, or at the side near the front. The only 
trimming is the large, richly-cut pearl buttons 
with which they are fastened. The pocket flaps 
have buttons at each end. Blue, gray, and scar- 
let plush half a yard wide is sold for $4 a yard. 
The light German velvet in the three-quarter 
width, at $10, is bought for handsome sacques, 


COLORED GLOTH. 


Plainer and more useful garments are made 
of the soft, durable chinchilla—a thick cloth with 
short knotty pile. ‘These rough surfaced cloths 
are prettier for children than the smooth beavers. 
A gray chinchilla with blue or scarlet bindings, 
or with revers of color, is tasteful and warm. 
The bright garnets and blue cloths have stitched 
bands of satin of the same shade for trimming, 
or a border of Astrakhan cloth or plush, A 
golden brown shade and a cinnamon-colored 
cloth are pretty, and do not fade or get dingy as 
soon as the high colors. 


THE HIGHLAND CLOAK. 

The prettiest school wrapping is the Highland 
cloak of the scarlet and black Rob Roy check, 
or the gay Stuart plaid, made into a belted pe- 
lisse long enough to conceal the dress, buttoned 
down the entire front, and a large cape caught 
up in the back with rosettes. Triple capes, or 
several in the Carrick style, becoming gradually 
shorter until the last is a mere collar, are new 
and admired. The capes are separate from the 
pelisse, and serve when less wrapping is required, 
while exercising at play or to throw on hastily in 
hurried school-girl fashion. If a single large 
cape is used it should be lined with red flan- 
nel, as are the sleeves and waist of the pelisse. 
The sleeve is slightly full in the sabot shape with 
a ruffle over the waist gathered into an India 
rubber band; through which the hand is passed. 
The trimming is a binding of braid or silk, 


WATER-PROOF WRAPS. 


Exposure to all kinds of weather makes a 
water-proof cloak a necessity for the school- 
girl, The best shape is a sleeved circular or 
sacque as long or longer than the dress, but- 
toned all the way down the front with rubber 
buttons, and instead of a cape a round hood to 
be drawn up over the head. Capes are added 
for warmth when under-wraps are not used, A 
pretty trimming is made of inch bands of scarlet 
cloth notched and sewed inside the edge of the 
cape with scarcely more than the pinked notches 
sowing outside. Several rows of scarlet or yel- 


low machine stitching also enliven these gar- - 


ments. The large substantial India rubber but- 
tons with holes, not shanks, are the best. We 
have spoken before of the great improvement in 
water-proof cloths, both in the material and col- 
or. The hard usage given to this material sug- 
gests the propriety of buying the durable all-wool 
article at $175 a yard rather than the cotton 
mixture sold at $1. The Cheviot gray, beown, 
and black water-proof make serviceable school 
- dresses. The skirts are scalloped “and bound 

with alpaca braid, blue or scarlet, with three 
rows of the braid sewed on double, following the 
outlines of the scallop. 


FRENCH GARMENTS FOR CHILDREN. 

- We must not omit to mention the walking 
dresses for children of three or four years. ‘They 
are made of merino or cashmere lined with opera 
flannel. The waist is shirred behind with draw- 
ing-strings, the skirt pleated, coat-sleeves, and a 





large over-cape. One suit, rather more extrava- 
gant than we like to quote, is imported from 
Paris, and consists of a full costume of white 
corded silk for a four-year-old girl, The low- 
necked dress has a gored skirt lined with crino- 
line. A tunic is defined by three rows of white 


“satin piping. A bertha of piping and fringe. 


The street coat to be worn over this is a gored 
pelisse, also of gros grain, lined with white silk, 
wadded, and beautifully quilted. A round cape, 
looped in the back. With a hat to match, the 
price is $140. Another glimpse of French ex- 
travagance is an infant’s long robe made of white 
cashmere, beautifully braided, and edged with 
white satin quillings. The novelty consists in 
the material and in a tiny bertha and sash with 
loops. The long cloak of the same is made with 
a yoke and sleeves. ‘The long skirt is pleated to 
the yoke. A large cape is added, and the whole 
garment is lined with soft white silk and guilted. 
The price is $150. 

Sashes of clan tartan are greatly worn by chil- 
dren. They have fringed ends, and look espe- 
cially well with white and black dresses. Aprons 
of bright plaid are also introduced. 


READY-MADE CLOAKS. 


Children’s cloaks shown at the furnishing 
houses are beautifully made, and have an air of 
style that inexperienced fingers can not give; but 
they are very expensive. A pelisse with pelerine 
cape, for a girl of ten, is of white and scarlet re- 
versible cloth. The waist simulates a short jacket 
with scallops bound with scarlet satin. ‘The skirt 
is looped at the side by sashes from the waist. 
The cape falls to the elbow, is also scalloped, and 
a row of standing scallops is around the neck. 
$40 is asked for such a cloak. 

For a girl of twelve is a brown plush sacque, 
with pointed hood with Jong tassels. It is lined 
with silk and wadded, and the only trimming is 
points of satin at the wrist and neck, yet this is 
also $40. A-lamb’s-wool sacque for a child of 
four years is $10. It is prettily trimmed with 
an inch-wide band of scarlet cloth notched at the 
edges and stitched on. A small paletot of blue 
plush is $24. A gray chinchilla lined with blue 
flannel and bound with blue plush is $16. Tan- 
c@ored cloth is trimmed with darker brown, and 
black with scarlet in different sizes and shapes, 
ac prices ranging from $10 to $16. 


MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS. 


The “latest extravagance in petticoats is thick 
satin, dark brown or black, embroidered to the 
knee with chenille in gay colors, representing 
humming-birds of life-size, grasshoppers, green- 
and-gold beetles, and the ever-changing chame- 
leon. The price is $50. A peacock skirt at 
$100 has a muff and sash embroidered to match. 
An eccentric pattern at the same price is border- 
ed with huge mastiff heads. Scotch velvet in 
the fashionable blue and green plaid, and satin 
striped with velvet, is sold for skirts at $4 a yard. 

The flat sailor hat of black velvet is stylishly 
worn with Scotch plaid and serge suits. It is 
simple and inexpensive, as the only trimming is 
an inch band of black ribbed ribbon with short 
ends behind stamped with a silver anchor. Wider 
ribbon, either navy-blue or plaid, is also used, 
but should be merely crossed or knotted at the 
back. Bows and rosettes destroy the met: 
of this hat. The yachting hat of black glazed 
cloth in this shape is water-proof, and convenient 
for rainy days. 

The veil of blue grenadine may be wound 
around the crown for trimming in.a way that 
does not mar the well-defined outlines of the hats 
of the season, but this requires taste and skill. 
A square grenadine veil thrown over the hat has 
at each corner a tassel with a leaded acorn head, 
the weight of which holds the veil in position. 

A pretty sleeve, known abroad as the Sabot, 
is slightly full, cut bias, and gathered into a band 
above the wrist, from whence a frill of the ma- 
terial, or of lace, falls over the hand. 

New kid gloves of the Alexandse make are or- 
namented with a row of gilt or silver studs around 
the scalloped wristband. A movable -chain for 
fastening gloves may be easily attached to any 
glove, making it fit neatly about the wrist. The 
chain is silvered and sold at fifty cents a pair. 

Dress trimmings exhibit the caprice of the 
wearer. One extreme succeeds the other, and 
the toilette of to-day is a reaction on that of yes- 
terday. An elaborate garniture is followed by 
severe but tasteful simplicity. Pleated flounces, 
lace, ruches of silk, bows, and rosettes are lay- 
ished upon one costume, while that with which 
it is alternated is simply scalloped and bound, or 
edged with wide satin braid and bullion fringe of 
strands almost as thick as a lady’s finger. Heavy 
poplins and serges are stylishly made, with the 
long upper-skirt bound with satin and looped by 
rosettes at the side, and the under-skirt trimmed 
with a pleated flounce, merely hemmed top and 
bottom without binding. The pleats are broad, 
all run the same way, and are tacked to the skirt 
at both edges. The close, high corsage has a 
polka basque just covering the hips, and a small 
cape looped with rosettes, or pointed to simulate 
a hood. ; 

Cashmere costumes are rapidly growing into 
favor. They are stylish and inexpensive, and 
the light, soft fabric is close and warm and wears 
well. Black, bottle-green, and steel-gray are the 


colors most in demand, worn with blue or scarlet. 


petticoats. All-wool serge of fine quality, soft 
and fall to the touch, a very different article from 
the common mixed serge, is $2 50 a yard, and 
measures a yardin width. The fancy for twilled 
goods is bringing the long-disused merinoes into 
fashion again. ; 

A novel and picturesque costume for breakfast 
has a petticoat of blue cashmere trimmed with 
a pleated flounce, and a short over-dress of gray 
cashmere made with a yoke into which the body 
and skirt is pleated. A blue cord and tassel 
confines the loose garment at the waist. The 


-in the 


body hangs carelessly over the cord in the Gari- 
baldi style. ‘The skirt is looped at the sides. A 
ruche of blue silk trims the yoke and Marie An- 
toinette sleeve. 

Among new importations of Russian leather 
goods is a useful and pretty sewing-apron, to pre- 
serve the dress when using a sewing-machine. 
It is admirably shaped like a gored apron, has a 
bib and pockets, and is pinked at the edges and 
stitched with white silk.. It is in the pale leath- 
er, russet color, black and blue. It is a novelty, 
and therefore expensive, costing $15. 

Chambery gauze of tinsel combined with a col- 
or, gilt with green, and silver with blue, forming 
chameleon effects, is shown for evening dresses, 
te be worn over silk. It is three-fourths of a 
yard wide, costing from $2 to $2 75 a yard. It 
is prettily arranged in the Watteau drapery, fall- 
ing in loose folds from the léw corsage, and 
caught up in a panier puff. A soiled light silk 
of last season may be freshened in this way. 

Bows or jabots of Valenciennes lace and mus- 
lin, with knots of ribbon between, are worn at 
the throat with narrow standing collar. Many 
of the jabots are made almost round, and may 
be used as breakfast caps by married ladies. 

Foulard neck-ties of bright blue or scarlet, ar- 
ranged in the sailor’s knot, are worn with the 
linen yacht collars in vogue for young ladies. 
Black velvet bands for the neck become wider. 
An inch ribbon is worn if the neck is small; a 
half-inch width suits a large neck. 

Newlace capes for evening toilette take the form 
of bretelles instead of fichus. They are made of 
tulle puffs, broad on the shoulders, narrowing to- 
ward the belt, and finished at the back by loops 
and a short sash, Black guipure lace and vel- 
vet ribbon make pretty capes, to be worn over 
high or low corsages of dinner dresses. Black 
velvet bretelles are embroidered with a vine of 
marguerites, the white flower and green leaves 
thrown into relief on the black ground. 

For information received thanks are due 
Messrs. A. T. Stewart & Co.; and Lorp & 
Taytor; and Madame Ferrero. 
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PERSONAL. 


THE Diocese of New York and the city of New 
York, so far as Episcopalians are concerned, may 
congratulate themselves that on the floor of the 
late General Convention of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church in the United States, one of the 
readiest, most effective, most eloquent debaters 
in that body, as well as one who exhibited the 
most perfect familiarity with the history of the 
Church, with Parliamentary rules, ete..and who 
at the same time on all occasions took what may 
be termed a statesmanlike view of the interests 
of the Church, was the Rev. Dr. BENJAMIN I. 
HatGut, one of the assistant ministers of Trin- 
ity Church in this city. And what added, de- 
servedly, to the influence he concededly exerted 

Convention, was the perfect frankness 
and the uniform courtesy he exhibited to his 
brother members, whether concurring with, or 
differing from them, in the positions he felt it 
his duty to advocate in that body. 

—At this present writing the prominent can- 
didate of the Junta for King of Spain seems to 
be FERDINAND of Coburg, husband of the last 
Queen of Portugal, and father of the present 
king. The idea is that by electing him Spain 
will acquire a good administrator and a resolute 
Constitutionalist for the present; while in the 
future the succession may fall to the King of 
Portugal, and the Peninsula be once more unit- 
ed. King Ferprnanp is a Catholic of the Co- 
burg type, 7. e., not Ultramontane, has had great 
experience, and governed Portugal as Regent 
for some years very satisfactorily. 

—Prince ALFRED is coming to New York in 
due course of time. The young gentleman has 
started in his man-of-war steamer to make a 
yoyage around the world. It will take two 
years or more to accomplish the manceuvre. 

‘—RICHARD PursER is dead. RicHARD was an 
old man. He was the oldest man in England. 
RICHARD was aged 112 years. For the last fifty 
years he lived in Cheltenham, working all the 
day at hard labor; but in consideration of his 
— age, her — the Queen had given 

ICHARD a pension of $25 per annum. It did 
him a little good, though not much. 

—In what a ridiculous plight avery great man 
sometimes finds himself! On election-day, at 
Quincy, CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS deposited a 
written ballot. A few minutes afterward he re- 
turned, and stated that by mistake he had put a 
receipted bill into the box! An examination 
proved the correctness of the statement. 

—The Centennial of the birth of ScHLEIER- 
MACHER, the founder of the new Christology of 
Germany and the restorer of positive Christian 
faith in connection with broad culture, will be 
celebrated widely in the German Churches on 
Saturday, November21, A Commemorative Sery- 
ice will be held in the Church of the Messiah, 
Thirty-fourth Street and Park Avenue, on Sun- 
day evening, November 22, at half-past seven 
o'clock. Dr. Oscoop will give the discourse, 
and Dr. BELLows will assist. 

—Patti-Cavx is doing well, pecuniarily, since 
her marriage. Her engagements for the year, 
commencing October 1, 1868, will bring her 
521,000 francs, gold, not counting in what she 
may reasonably rely upon from private concerts 
and professional services at other than operatic 
entertainments. 

—Miss Rosz Hawtnorne, eldest daughter of 
the novelist, has marked talent as an artist. 
Her mother is gifted in the same way, and be- 
fore marriage practiced her art professionally. 
Among her published productions were the il- 
lustrations of ‘‘The Gentle on a story by 
her future husband, which labor led to her mar- 
riage with the author. 

—Mr. Mot tey, who has recently added to his 
avocations that of a political orator, in addition 
to the position he occupies as an historian and 
diplomatist, belongs to that very small class of 
Americans who combine high scholarship and 

, literary distinction with the ability and experi- 
ence of a politician and statesman. Asa youth 
his career opened happily. In manhood he was 
a close student, traveled much, and became Sec- 
retary of Legation at St. Petersburg. Subse- 
quently, as historian of the Dutch Republic and 








the grand Protestant struggle in the Nether- 





lands, he attained celebrity as one of the greatest 
of historical writers; and as American Minister 
to the Court of Vienna he took rank as a good 
diplomatist and a man ofhigh political principle. 

—General Prim is a wag as well as a warrior. 
He remarked, the other day, in reference to the 
poll-tax, that it had only been imposed for the 
purpose of proving to the world that Spain was 
determined to go a-head. 

—There will be no end of English and Ameri- 
can writers, actors, actresses, sculptresses, etc., 
etc., in New York this winter, among whom, no- 
tably, will be Miss Brappon, CHARLES READE, 
HANs ANDERSEN, Max MULLER, ANTHONY TROL- 
LOPE, Miss CusHMAN, Miss HosmEr, Miss Emma 
STEBBINS, etc., etc. 

—Among the curious things that have oc- 
curred in connection with royal marriages in 
Eurofe is that of FREDERICK VII., who, when 
Crown-Prince of Denmark, fell in love with the 

srincess who afterward became the wife of the 
rince of GLUCKSBURG, and is now QUEEN OF 
DENMARK. The CROwN-PRINCE, when he be- 
came enamored of the young dameel, was about 
to be married to the Princess Caronine, of 
Mecklenburg, whom the happy bridegroom in- 
tensely disliked. His father, the old King of 
Denmark, was furious at this untoward love 
affair, and he caused the young Prince of Glicks- 
burg to offer his hand very suddenly to the 
princess of whom the Crown-Prince was enam- 
ored, She said she would take him, and they 
were shortly after married. The union, brought 
about so unexpectedly at the wish of the old 
king, proved to be an exceedingly happy one. 

—The lady who has had the honor of being 
the first of her sex elected a member of the 
Italian Academy of Belles- Lettres, is Dora 
D’Istria, the authoress, who speaks fifteen lan- 
guages, has written books in six of them, and is 
noted alike for her genius and beauty. 

—One of the most peculiar of St. Louis per- 
sonals has just deceased—Isaac WaLKER—the 
Astor of that city. In alluding to the old fel- 
low a St. Louis paper says: ‘“‘In a rickety old 
two-story building on St. Clair Street, used alike 
for office and dwelling, there has lived for many 
years old IsAAc WALKER. Wifeless, and with 
one foot in the grave, any morning for the past 
ten years he could have been seen in his den of 
an office on the first-floor, arranging papers, as- 
sorting kegs, and counting money. He spoke 
with no one save on business; friendships he 
had none; money was his sole passion and aim. 
A stern landlord, he was commonly known as 
‘Old Walker,’ and the cheap tenement houses * 
and buildings all over the city brought him an 
enormous income. When the Lindell Hotel 
burned some years since, although his property 
lay all around it, and its re-erection would have 
greatly enhanced his land, still he refused to 

ive a cent, while Madame Haycraft, the wealthy 
demi-monde, subscribed ten thousand dollars. 
Mr. WALKER leaves an estate worth from seven 
to ten millions of dollars.” 

—Mrs. Scott Srppons, whose début as a read- 
er has been one of the successes of the season, 
is the grand-daughter of the Srppons, who from 
the year 1782 to the year of 1812—thirty years— 
‘reigned upon the English stage as no actress had 
ruled before, or has ruled since; of whom the 
poet CAMPBELL has written: “She copied no 
one, living or dead, but acted from nature and 
herself; she was more than a woman of genius, 
for the additional benevolence of her heart made 
her an honor to her sex and to human nature.” 
Mrs. Scott Sippons, the grand-daughter, is a 
young lady of much promise, and is already pos- 
sessed of an English reputation as an actress that 
seems to challenge criticism, and it is but natu- 
ral to expect that with such ancestry she must in- 
herit great perception of dramatic art. At the 
early age of eleven years she made her first ap- 
—- upon the stage in a small part in the 

rench play of ‘‘ Esther,” and succeeded in at- 
tracting considerable attention by her striking 
performance. Since then she has acted in En- 
glish, French, and German in the most difficult 
plays of SHAKSPEARE, SCHILLER, Racine, Mo- 
LIERE, CORNEILLE, etc. In person Mrs. Scorr 
Srppons bears a strong resemblance to FANNY 
KemB LE in her youth. She has a fine figure and 
manner, the KEMBLE face, and the grace, intel- 
ligence, and sympathetic character that go to 
make up the true histrionic artist. 

—The wife of M. Dz G1rarDIN is a handsome 
German princess, and gives receptions, which, for 
intellectual and fashionable splendor, are second 
only to those of the Empress EvGEente£’s. The 
husband’s house cost 450,000 francs ; is spacious 
and elegant, though in these respects not supe- 
rior to some of the dwellings on Fifth Avenue 
and the gilt-edged streets diverging therefrom. 

—Our American artists, CHURCH, BIERSTADT, 
M‘EnTEE, and GrFrorD, are still in Europe, 
where they are much entertained, recepted, 
dined, and so forth, and so forth. Their art- 
istic merit is every where appreciated, and much 
European coin is expected to find its way to their 
credit as a result. 

—One of the cleverest actresses that ever trod 
the French stage-—Mlle. CLarron—says, in her 
Memoir, that she read and studied the character 
of Monime for fifteen years ‘‘ before,”’ as she says, 
with charming modesty, ‘‘I permitted myself to 
learn the part.’”? The most finished comedians 
of that day were modest. BETTERTON, at seven- 
ty, remarked to a friend who was praising his 
Hamlet as perfect: ‘Perfect! I have } layed 
Hamlet now fifty years, and I believe 1 have 
not got to the depths of its philosophy yet!’’ 

pe correspondent of the Chicago Republican 
has been sketching the exterior and general 
“oet-up” of the Rev. E>DwarD EVERETT HALzE, 
of Boston, who writes clever stories for the “‘ Oce- 
anic Miscellany,’”’ as Dr. Hotes called it. The 
correspondent expected to see an athletic Chris- 
tian, with short English whiskers and a jolly 
smile, something of the Kinesiey order. In- 

- stead, a form scarcely more than slight, with the 
studious stoop in his shoulders, clad in a gown, 
advanced to the desk. It would seem that his 
frame was originally robust, but, cloistered in 
a study, had given spareness to the whitened 
cheeks, had sunken the large, meditative eye, 
and given the slight trace of severity to his face, 
which is really beautiful, reminding one at once 
of the Christ in Henri Le Jennis’s picture of 
“Jesus Blessing Children.”” The Harvard tra- 
dition was, in his younger days, that he parted 
his hair to increase the resemblance! But the 
hair is thin on his temples now, worn with 
thought; and the face is one that might be stern 
when defending his faith in ecclesiastical coun- 
cil, but would soften unutterably to the children 
round his table. 
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900 HARPER'S BAZAR. [November 28. 18¢ 
Astrakhan Cap for Boy from 10 to 12 Years old. ' The Saw a0 Fanaa! hao beight-coluend silk cond, sehich is alo arranged in 
" : : a a cluster ops on the e middle one of which serves for hanging u 
hep ng os aghame gbonp tages, Segre p Rating the holder. ‘The sides are finished with two bright-colored silk tassels. Cut 
of tbe Su t each one piece. : Lay thin lining on one side of the wadding of pasteboard from Fig. 88 of the Supplement two pieces, one of which, how- 
oat aa ing on the other and quilt in Il diamonds, then join these ever, only reaches from the under edge to the line. Next cut of white cloth 


lining pieces with the outside pieces, sew Fig. 67 together on the ends, but 
withers the lustring, after which cut the wadding out. at the ends and sew the 
lustring down over the seam. Backstitch together Figs. 66 and 67 according 
to the corresponding figures on the pattern, hemming down the lining in the 
same manner as with the other seam. Overcast the ends around the bottom. 


Lady’s Knitted Vest. 

Turs. vest is’ knitted plain with 
chamois woolon two wooden needles 
in backward and forward rounds ex- 
cept on the under edge of the'vest - 
aril sleeves, where it is ribbed.’ Be-. 
gin on the under edge 
of the back: with ‘a- 
foundation ‘of. thirty- ° 
five stitches, and knit 
backward and for- 
ward .sixteen rounds 
for the border, but in 
the first of these 
rounds work two 
stitches out of ev- 











Lerrer AND Newsparer Hoiper. 
For pattern and design see Supplement, No. XXXIL., Fig. 88. 


ery foundation stitch, and after this 106 rounds plain. Now take the first 
twenty-three stitches of the round on a separate needle, and, leaving them 
for the present, cast off the following twenty-four stitches (for the upper edge 
of the back); knit then with the remaining twenty-three stitches thirty-two 
rounds for the shoulder. 
Widen the following round 
twelve stitches by casting on 
twelve stitches for the upper 
edge of the front; with these 
and the shoulder stitches knit 
sixty-two rounds for the front, 
Leave these stitches for the 
present and work on the other 
twenty-three stitches the other 
shoulder and front in the same 
manner. Then take the stitch- 
es of both fronts on the same 
needle and knit forty-four 
rounds, sixteen rounds alternately two 
stitches plain-and two purled, and cast off. 
Begin the sleeves, which are also worked 
on two needles in backward and forward 
rounds, on the under edge with a founda- 
tion of nineteen stitches, knit on these 
twenty rounds alternately two stitches 
plain and two purled, but work in the first 
round two stitches in every foundation 
stitch. This done work 114 rounds plain, 
but at the beginning and end of the 12th, 
22d, 32d, 42d, 62d, 72d, 80th, and 88th 
rounds add one stitch. After completing 
the 114th round cast off. Now collect 
the eighteen edge stitches which lie next 
the upper edge of the sleeve on the right 
side on a needle, and knit 26 rounds back- 
ward and forward for the gusset and cast 
off. Crochet together with single crochet 
the other side of the gusset to the sleeve, and also the back and 
fronts to the side. Now crochet the sleeves, bringing the un- 
der corner of the gusset on the side seam. Finally, crochet a 
round of single crochet around the edge of the neck and the 
front slit. On the right edge of the slit work a second round 
in single crochet, and form button-holes by passing over two 
stitches with five chain at regular distances. On the left side 
face with linen tape 
and sew on buttons. 
Work a round of 
open-work double 
crochet around the 
neck. 


Newspaper and 
Letter Holder. 

MateERIALs : — 
Pasteboard, white 
cloth, green satin, 
bright-colored silk 
cord, silk tassels, pieces of cloth of 
different colors, filoselle silk in dif- 
ferent bright colors. 

This holder is covered on the 
outside with white cloth em- 
broidered in application, and in- 
side and on the back with green 
satin. The side pieces are made 
of green satin with a stiff lining. 


AsTRAKHAN CaP For Boy 
FroM 10 to 12° Years Op. 
For pattern see Suppl., No. XXIIL., “igs. 66;and 67. 


Cuitp’s Knitrep Mirren. 





















Kyittep CLOAK witH Hoop For Giri FROM 2 To 4 YEARS OLL. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IX., Fig. 35. 


the covering for the front and back, but on the back it reaches only from the 
upper edge a little below the lower part of the line. Next embroider these 
pieces of cloth in the manner shown by the illustration and partly by the de- 
sign. ‘The ring-shaped, leaf-shaped, and four and five leaved figures are of 
pieces of ¢loth in various bright colors, and are sewed to the white foundation 


- with split filoselle silk in different coloxs, after which the remainder of the de- 









Crocuer Cap For Boy From 8 To 10 YEARS OLD. 


EMBROIDERED AND CROCHET Foor-SToot. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XL, Fig. 37. 


sign is worked in point russe, 
except the stems, which are 
in chain stitch. ‘Arrange the 
cloth on pasteboard, and cover . 
' the remainder with green sat- 
in, which must cover the un- 
der edge of the back piece of 
cloth, while the edges . are 
overcast. Then join the front 
atid back pieces 
with the side pieces 
of satin, which are 
three inches wide at 
the upper ends and 
sloping to the under 
ends. ° Finally, sew 





GentTLEmeNn’s CuEest Pro- 4 

" TECTOR. 5 

For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. VII., Fig. 30. 


the tassels. 


Lapy’s Knittep VEst. 


Scorcu Cap ror Boy From 
10 To 12 YEARS OLD. 


For pattern and description see eas, 
No. XXIII., 64. 










_ join these in a round 
and knit ten rounds, 
alternately onestitch 
knitted andone purl- 
ed. This forms that 
part of the gauntlet 
next thehand. Now 
knit the 11th-12th 
rounds on coarser 
needles in patent; 
in knitting the pat- 
re ent in the round knit 
alternately in one round stitch and made 
stitch plain, and in the next purl them. 
In the 15th round splice on the chinchilla 
wool, and work sixty-four rounds in pat- 
ent, then again with the fine needles ten 
rounds, alternately one stitch purled and 
one knitted, which forms the edge. Knit 
now, again with the coarse needles, twen- 
ty-four rounds in patent; then for the 
thumb. take twelve stitches on another 


Lapy’s Kyirtrep Unper-Skirt. 


igs. 66 and 
















Scissors Pocket wity NEEepLE-CusHION. 
Tor pattern and description sce Supplement, No. X., Figs. 34-36. 


the cord around the edges, arrange the upper part in loops, and sew on 


Crochet Cap for Boy from 8 to 10 Years old. 


Tus cap is worked in the round, the foundation of gray wool in slip 


stitch, not as usual from 
right to left, but from left 
to right.. The under side 
piece’ is worked of black 
wool in single crochet with 
chain’ stitch picots be- 
tween. Begin the cap in 
the middle of the crown 
with a foundation of four 
stitches; join this in a 
round with a slip stitch, 
and work in the same man- 
her as for the crocheted 
purse, illustrated in Har- 
per’s Bazar, No. 27, p. 
417, a piece eight inches square. The 
corners are made by widening in the man- 
ner shown by the purse. Having com- 
pleted this part work two rounds without 
widening, and then a side two inches wide, 
in every second round of which narrow 
four times in the same line of the widening. 
On the last round of this, which is worked 
without widening, work the under straight 
side an inch and a half wide of black 
wool on the same number of stitches as 
follows: Alternately five chain, one sin- 
gle crochet in each stitch of the former 
round. In continuing the work always 
pass over the chain and work single cro- 
chet on single crochet. The last round 
consists of a round in single crochet also 


only in the single crochet of the former round. Line this part 
of the cap with leather. 


Child’s Knitted Mitten. 
Tis mitten is worked in the round in common patent with 
_ chinchilla and violet wool. 
of the violet wool stripe which borders the gauntlet, and make 
of the violet wool on a fine needle a foundation of fifty stitches, 


Begin the mitten on the under edge 























CrocHet KeRcHIEF AND Hoop For G1RL FROM 2 TO 4 YEARS OLD. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XVIII., Figs. 60 and 61. 
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needle, cast on fonr stitehes more, join in a round, and knit the thumb in 
twenty-eight rounds, narrowing off in the last four. Take the under 
veins of the four stitches, cast on on a needle with the remaining stitches 
and knit again forty-eight rounds, in the last eight of which narrow off. 
Turn the gauntlet over so that the violet stripes comes on the wrist. 


Lady’s Glove. 
See illustrations on page 900. 

Tue hand part of this glove is of white zephyr, knitted in backward 
and forward rounds, and worked in cross stitch with blue wool on the 
back. The gauntlet, which 
is six inches long, is work- 
ed in coiled crochet stitch 
of white, and in crossed 
double crochet of blue 
wool, and is lined with a 
loosely-knitted lining .of 
white wool. Begin on a 
foundation of 44. stitches 
with steel knitting-needles 
and knit 108 rounds; in 
the following round cast 
off the first eight stitches 
and knit, with the 28 fol- 
lowing, 40 rounds for the 
thumb (the last eight 
stitches remain without 
knitting), in doing which 
cast off one stitch at the 
end of the 109th round, 


Crocuet Cape. 





lement, No. 
8. 31 and 32. 


Lapy’s CrocHet AND KnitTED SLEEVELESS 
JACKET.—FRONT. 


and also of every second or fourth following round, 
in order to make the thumb part gore-shaped. Hav- 


ing completed the thumb part sew together the foun- Kyitrep CoMForTER. 


dation stitches with the edge stitches of the thumb 

of the glove and the eight stitches still on the needle. : 

Next crochet the gauntlet on the wrist of the glove with white wool by 
working first a single crochet stitch in each edge stitch. After this follow 
two rounds in coiled crochet stitch, a detailed description of which will be 
found in the following Number, and after this a round of crossed double 
crochet with blue wool. Each of these is separated by a chain passing 
over a stitch of the previous round. After this follow twice three rounds 
of coiled stitch separated by a round of crossed double crochet. Now take 
up the back veins of the stitches on fine wooden knitting-needles and knit 
the lining plain in the round. After the last round cast off and sew the 
edge to the wrist of the glove on the under side. Lastly, edge the upper 
edge of the glove and of the thumb with a round of single crochet in blue 
wool, and work the back also with blue wool in cross stitch, crossing two 
stitches in width and two rounds in width. : 


Lady’s Crochet Under-Skirt. 
See illustration on page 900. 

Tus gored under-skirt is crocheted of white and red wool in Tunisian 
stitch. The bottom is edged with a frill crocheted in the same colors. The 
upper part is finished with a muslin binding. Begin on the under edge of 
the back with white wool on a foundation of two stitches, and crochet six 
pattern rows. In these pattern, rows widen at the beginning and end of 
each first round. The 7th pattern row, in which add also two stitches, is 
crocheted with red 
wool. This finishes 
one stripe. On the 
last (red) pattern row 
work seven times al- 
ternately six white and 
one red pattern row; 
then again a white pat- 
tern row, in which add 
also one stitch at the 
beginning and end. 
With the last pattern 
row the entire length 
of the under-skirt is 
reached. Work now 
for the first gore, pay- 





Crocuer Ficuv witn Basque anp SasH Enns.—Frovyt. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. V., Figs. 26-23, 


For pattern and description 
see a VIL, 
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12 to 14 YEaRs OLD. 


o. XVI, Figs. 55 ani 
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Lavy’s Kyirrep Ficuu Mantiiua. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XX., Fig. 63. For pattern and description see Supplement, Nod. V 


KnItTED JACKET FOR GIRL FROM 


For pattern and description pon! Speen, 
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ing attention to the widening on the under edge and the striped design, 
twelve pattern rows, which must always be narrowed five stitches at the end 
of the first round (upper edge of the skirt); this is done by leaving the last 
five stitches of each pattern row without working. ‘The following sixteen 
pattern rows are worked on the entire row of stitches and also on those left 
while working the gore, but in each row a stitch must be added on the under 
edge of the under-skirt and one left on the upper edge. In this manner work 
still three times alternately a gore like the first, and sixteen pattern rows on 
the entire row of stitches. Then follows again a gore twelve pattern rows 
wide like the former, but on the under edge of the skirt in the seventh pattern 
row of this gore do not 
add a stitch, and in the 
8th-12th pattern rows, 
as also in all the pattern 
rows now following. nar- 
rowastitch. Bythisnar- 
rowing the other straight 
(back) edge of the under- 
skirt is formed. The 
fifty-two pattern rows 
now following are work- 
ed in the same striped 
design, but in each of 
these narrow one stitch 
not only on the under 
(back) edge, but also on 
the upper edge of the 
under-skirt, so that these 
pattern rows may be 
shortened. in the same 







Crocuet Sontac. 


For pattern and description 


see Supplement, 
0. xine Fig. 62. 
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Lapy’s Crocuet anv Knirrep SLEEVELESS 
JACKET.—Back. 


proportion as the pattern rows at the beginning 
were lengthened. The last pattern row must count 
* Kwnrrrep Comrorter Wo stitches. This finishes the under-skirt. Sew 
with Port Russe the back edges together with overcast stitches ex- 
EMBROIDERY. cept a ten inch long slit, work a round of single 
crochet on the edge stitches of the slit, and crochet 
on the stitches‘on the upper edge of the under-skirt 
one pattern row, fulling the skirt in slightly. For the frill around the 
bottom of the skirt crochet with white wool one round sc. (single crochet) 
on the edge stitches in such a manner that the skirt shall neither be 
stretched nor fulled. On this work two other rounds sc., the first with 
red, and the second with white wool. 4th round.—With red wool, * 1 
sc. in the first sc. of the former round, 2 ch. (chain), passing over one 
stitch in each of the following five stitches, 1 de. (double crochet), in the 
middle one of these five stitches, however, 2 dc., then 2 ch., passing over 
one stitch. 5th round.—With white wool, + 1 sc. in the first se. of the 
former round, 2 ch., pass over two stitches, 1 de. in each of the next 6 
de., 2 ch. 6th round.—With red wool, * 1 sc. in the first sc. of the 
former round, 2 ch., pass over two stitches, 1 sc. in each de., on each of 
the two middie dc., however, 2 dc:, then 2 ch., pass over two stitches. 
7th round.—With red wool, * 1 sc. on the first sc. of the former round, 
2 ch., pass over two stitches, on each of sc. crocheted in the first de. fig- 
ure 1 de., on each of the middle two stitches of this figure 2 de., then 
2 ch., pass over two stitches. 8th round is like the 7th, but with white 
wool. 9th-11th rounds are like the 6th-8th rounds. 12th round.—With 
red wool, * 1 sc. in the next sc. of the former round, 2 ch., pass over 
two stitches, on each stitch of the next de. figure 1 sc., but in one of the 
two middle stitches of this ficure 2 sc., then 2 ch., pass over two stitches. 
This completes the frill. 
Fichu Knitted of 
Black Wool. 
Tus cape is knit- 
ted of black wool in 
the design given for 
Negligé Handker- 
chief in Harper’s Ba- 
zar, No. 47. p. 741. 
The upper edges from 
corner to corner meas- 
ure fifty-six inches. 
The under corner is 
rounded. ‘The edge 
is finished with a knit- 
ted edging. Begin 


cK. 
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Astrakhan Cap for Boy from 10 to 12 Years old. 

Tus Astrakhan cap is lined with black lustring and a thin layer of wad- 
Cut of Astrakhan, lustring, and thin wadding from Figs. 66 and 67 
ok Su; t each one piece. Lay thin lining on one side of the wadding 
and the lustring on the other and quilt in small diamonds, then join these 
lining pieces with the outside pieces, sew Fig. 67 together on the ends, but 
without the lustring, after which cut the wadding out.at the ends and sew the 
lustring down over the seam. Backstitch together Figs. 66 and 67 according 
to the corresponding figures on the pattern, hemming down the Jining in the 

same manner as with the other seam. Overcast the ends around the bottom. 


Lady’s Knitted Vest. 

Tus. vest is* knitted plain with 
chamois woolon two wooden needles 
in backward and forward rounds ex- 
cept om the under edge of the:vest - 
aritl sleeves, where it is ribbed.’ Be-. 
gin on the under edge 
of the back: with a- 
foundation ‘of. thirty- ° 
five stitches, and knit 
backward and for- 
ward sixteen rounds 
for the border, but in 

the first of these 
rounds work two 
stitches out of ev- 




















Letrer anD Newsparer Hover. 
For pattern and design see Supplement, No. XXXIL, Fig. 88. 


ery foundation stitch, and after this 106 rounds plain. Now take: the first 
twenty-three stitches of the round on a separate needle, and, leaving them 
for the present, cast off the following twenty-four stitches (for the upper edge 
of the back); knit then with the remaining twenty-three stitches thirty-two 
rounds for the shoulder. 
Widen the following round 
twelve stitches by casting on 
twelve stitches for the upper 
edge of the front; with these 
and the shoulder. stitches knit 
sixty-two rounds for the front. 
Leave these stitches for the 
present and work on the other 2 
twenty-three stitches the other 
shoulder and front in the same 
manner. Then take the stitch- 
es of both fronts on the same 
needle and knit forty-four 
rounds, sixteen rounds alternately two 
stitches plain-and two purled, and cast off. 
Begin the sleeves, which are also worked 
on two needles in backward and forward 
rounds, on the under edge with a founda- 
tion of nineteen stitches, knit on these 
twenty rounds alternately two stitches 
plain and two purled, but work in the first 
round two stitches in every foundation 
stitch. This done work 114 rounds plain, 
but at the beginning and end of the 12th, 
22d, 32d, 42d, 62d, 72d, 80th, and 88th 
rounds add one stitch. After completing 
the 114th round cast off. Now collect 
the eighteen edge stitches which lie next 
the upper edge of the sleeve on the right 
side on a needle, and knit 26 rounds back- 
ward and forward for the gusset and cast 
off. Crochet together with single crochet 
the other side of the gusset to the sleeve, and also the back and 
fronts to the side. Now crochet the sleeves, bringing the un- 
der corner of the gusset on the side seam. Finally, crochet a 
round of single crochet around the edge of the neck and the 
front slit. On the right edge of the slit work a second round 
in single crochet, and form button-holes by passing over two 
stitches with five chain at regular distances. On the left side 
face with linen tape 
and sew on buttons. 
Work a round of 
open-work double 
crochet around the 
neck. 


Newspaper and 
Letter Holder. 

MAtERIALs : — 
Pasteboard, white 
cloth, green satin, 
bright-colored silk 
cord, silk tassels, pieces of cloth of 
different colors, filoselle silk in dif- 
ferent bright colors. 

This holder is covered on the 
outside with white cloth em- 
broidered in application, and in- 
side and on the back with green 
satin. The side pieces are made 
of green satin with a stiff lining. 


AsTRAKHAN Cap For Boy 
FrRoM 10 to 12° Yxars Op. 
For pattern see Suppl., No. XXILL, “igs. 66;and 67. 


Cuitp’s Kyitrep Mirren. 





















Kyittep CLoak witH Hoop For Girt FROM 2 To 4 YEARS OLL. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IX., Fig. 33. 


The edges are finished with bright-colored silk cord, which is also arranged in 
a cluster of loops on the top, the middle one of which serves for hanging up 
the holder. The sides are finished with two bright-colored silk tassels. Cut 
of pasteboard from Fig. 88 of the Supplement two pieces, one of which, how- 
ever, only reaches from the under edge to the line. Next cut of white cloth 
the covering for the front and back, but on the back it reaches only from the 
upper edge a little below the lower part of the line. Next embroider these 
pieces of cloth in the manner shown by the illustration and partly by the de- 
sign. ‘The ring-shaped, leaf-shaped, and four and five leaved figures are of 
pieces of ¢loth in various bright colors, and are sewed to the white foundation 


-with split filoselle silk in different coloxs, after which the remainder of the de- 


sign is worked in point russe, 






TECTOR. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. VII., Fig. 30. 


a 


Lapy’s Knittep VEst. 





Crocuet Car For Boy From 8 To 10 YEARS OLD. 


EMBROIDERED AND CrocHET Foor-Stoou. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XL, Fig. 37. 


Lapy’s Kyitrep Unper-SKIrT. 





GENTLEMEN’s CueEst Pro- 


except the stems, which are 

in chain stitch. ‘Arrange the 

cloth on pasteboard, and cover . 
- the remainder with green sat- 
in, which must cover the un- 
der edge of the back piece of 
cloth, while the edges . are 
overcast. ‘Then join the front 
atid back pieces 
with the side pieces 
of satin, which are 
three inches wide at 
the upper ends and 
sloping to the under 
ends. Finally, sew 


the tassels. 


Scorcu Car ror Boy From 
10 To 12 Years Op. 






Lapy’s Knirrep anp Crocuer GLOVE. 


join these ina round 
and knit ten rounds, 
alternately onestitch 
knitted andone purl- 
ed. This forms that 
part of the gauntlet 
next thehand. Now 
knit the 11th-12th 
rounds on coarser 
needles in patent; 
in knitting the pat- 
ent in the round knit 


~ alternately in one round stitch and made 


stitch plain, and in the next purl them. 
In the 15th round splice on the chinchilla 
wool, and work sixty-four rounds in pat- 
ent, then again with the fine needles ten 
rounds, alternately one stitch purled and 
one knitted, which forms the edge. Knit 
now, again with the coarse needles, twen- 
ty-four rounds in patent; then for the 
thumb. take twelve stitches on another 


Yor pas 


For pattern and description see 
No. XXIII, 


















Scissors Pocket witH NEEDLE-CUSHION. 
lfor pattern and description sce Supplement, No. X., Figs. 34-36. 


the cord around the edges, arrange the upper part in loops, and sew on 


Crochet Cap for Boy from 8 to 10 Years old. 


Tus cap is worked in the round, the foundation of gray wool in slip 


stitch, not as usual from 
right to left, but from left 
to right.. The under side 
piece’ is worked of black 
wool in single crochet with 
chain stitch picots be- 
tween. Begin the cap in 
the middle of the crown 
with a foundation of four 
stitches; join this in a 
round. with a slip stitch, 
and work in the same man- 
ner as for the crocheted 
purse, illustrated in Har- 
per’s Bazar, No. 27, p. 
417, a piece eight inches square. The 
corners are made by widening in the man- 
ner shown by the purse. Having com- 
pleted this part work two rounds without 
widening, and then a side two inches wide, 
in every second round of which narrow 
four times in the same line of the widening. 
On the last round of this, which is worked 
without widening, work the under straight 
side an inch and a half wide of black 
wool on the same number of stitches as 
follows: Alternately five chain, one sin- 
gle crochet in each stitch of the former 
round. In continuing the work always 
pass over the chain and work single cro- 
chet on single crochet. The last round 
consists of a round in single crochet also 


Supplement, 
igs. 66 and or 


only in the single crochet of the former round. Line this part 
of the cap with leather. 


Child’s Knitted Mitten. 
Tis mitten is worked in the round in common patent with 
_ chinchilla and violet wool. 
of the violet wool stripe which borders the gauntlet, and make 
of the violet wool on a fine needle a foundation of fifty stitches, 


Begin the mitten on the under edge 























CrocHEeT KERCHIEF AND Hoop For GIRL FROM 2 TO 4 YEARS OLD. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XVIII, Figs. 60 and 61. 
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needle, cast on four stitehes more, join in a round, and knit the thumb in 
twenty-eight rounds, narrowing off in the last four. Take the under 
veins of the four stitches, cast on on a needle with the remaining stitches 
and knit again forty-eight rounds, in the last eight of which narrow off. 
Turn the gauntlet over so that the violet stripes comes on the wrist. 


Lady’s Glove. 
See illustrations on page 900. 

Te hand part of this glove is of white zephyr, knitted in backward 
and forward rounds, and worked in cross stitch with blue wool on the 
back. The gauntlet, which 
is six inches long, is work- 
ed in coiled crochet stitch 
of white, and in crossed 
double crochet of blue 
wool, and is lined with a 
loosely-knitted lining of 
white wool. Begin on a 
foundation of 44 stitches 
with steel knitting-needles 
and knit 108 rounds; in 
the following round cast 
off the first eight stitches 
and knit, with the 28 fol- 
lowing, 40 rounds for the 


* 






























ing attention to the widening on the under edge and the striped design, 
twelve pattern rows, which must always be narrowed five stitches at the end 
of the first round (upper edge of the skirt); this is done by leaving the last 
five stitches of each pattern row without working. ‘The following sixteen 
pattern rows are worked on the entire row of stitches and also on those left 
while working the gore, but in each row a stitch must be added on the under 
edge of the under-skirt and one left on the upper edge. In this manner work 
still three times alternately a gore like the first, and sixteen pattern rows on 
the entire row of stitches. Then follows again a gore twelve pattern rows 
wide like the former, but on the under edge of the skirt in the seventh pattern 
row of this gore do not 
add a stitch, and in the 
8th-12th pattern rows, 
as also in all the pattern 
rows now following. nar- 
rowastitch. Bythisnar- 
rowing the other straight 
(back) edge of the under- 
skirt is formed. The 
fifty-two pattern rows 
now following are work- 
ed in the same striped 
design, but in each of 
these narrow otie stitch 

















not only on the under 
(back) edge, but also on 
the upper edge of the 
under-skirt, so that these 
pattern rows may be 
shortened. in the same 



















thumb (the last eight 
stitches remain without 
knitting), in doing which 
cast off one stitch at the 
end of the 109th round, 


Knittep Ficuv. 








Crocuet Sonrac. 


For pattern and description 


see Supplement, 
No. XIX Fig. 62. 







Crocuet Cape. 


For pattern and description 
see Supplement, No. VIIL., 
III SII: Se NE 8. 31 and 32. 
VAN y 1 
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AY ea KNITTED JACKET FoR GIRL FROM 
, 12 To 14 YEaRs OLD. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
- No. XVI, Figs. 55 and 5a 





Lapy’s Crocuet AND KyitTEp SLEEVELESS 


Lapy’s CrocHeT anv Knitrep SLEEVELESS 
JACKET.—FRONT. 


JACKET.—Back. 


and also of every second or fourth following round, 
in order to make the thumb part gore-shaped. Hav- 
ing completed the thumb part sew together the foun- 
dation stitches with the edge stitches of the thumb 
of the glove and the eight stitches still on the needle. . i 
Next crochet the gauntlet on the wrist of the glove with white wool by 
working first a single crochet stitch in each edge stitch. After this follow 

two rounds in coiled crochet stitch, a detailed description of which will be 
found in the following Number, and after this a round of crossed double 
crochet with blue wool. Each of these is separated by a chain passing 
over a stitch of the previous sound. After this follow twice three rounds 

of coiled stitch separated by a round of crossed double crochet. Now take 

up the back veins of the stitches on fine wooden knitting-needles and knit 

the lining plain in the round. After the last round cast off and sew the 
edge to the wrist of the glove on the under side. Lastly, edge the upper 
edge of the glove and of the thumb with a round of single crochet in blue 
wool, and work the back also with blue wool in cross stitch, crossing two 
stitches in width and two rounds in width. : 


Lady’s Crochet Under-Skirt. 
See illustration on page 900. 

Tuts gored under-skirt is crocheted of white and red wool in Tunisian 
stitch. The bottom is edged with a frill crocheted in the same colors. The 
upper part is finished with a muslin binding. Begin on the under edge of 
the back with white wool on a foundation of two stitches, and crochet six 
pattern rows. In these pattern, rows widen at the beginning and end of 
each first round. The 7th pattern row, in which add also two stitches, is 
crocheted with 
wool. This finishes 
one stripe. On the 
last (red) pattern row 
work seven times al- 
ternately six white and 
one red pattern row; 
then again a white pat- 
tern row, in which add 
also one stitch at the 
beginning and end. 
With the last pattern 
row the entire length 
of the under-skirt is 
reached. Work now 
for the first gore, pay- 


proportion as the pattern rows at the beginning 
were lengthened. The last pattern row must count 
* Kyrrrep Comrorter two stitches. This finishes the under-skirt. Sew 
with Point Russe the back edges together with overcast stitches ex- 
EMBROIDERY. cept a ten inch long slit, work a round of single 
crochet on the edge stitches of the slit, and crochet 
on the stitches‘on the upper edge of the under-skirt 
one pattern row, fulling the skirt in slightly. For the frill around the 
bottom of the skirt crochet with white wool one round sc. (single crochet) 
on the edge stitches in such a manner that the skirt shall neither be 
stretched nor fulled. On this work two other rounds sc., the first with 
red, and the second with white wool. 4th round.—With red wool, * 1 
sc. in the first sc. of the former round, 2 ch. (chain), passing over one 
stitch in each of the following five stitches, 1 de. (double crochet), in the 
middle one of these five stitches, however, 2 dc., then 2 ch., passing over 
one stitch. 5th round.—With white wool, + 1 sc. in the first se. of the 
former round, 2 ch., pass over two stitches, 1 de. in each of the next 6 
de., 2 ch. 6th round.—With red wool, * 1 sc. in the first sc. of the 
former round, 2 ch., pass over two stitches, 1 sc. in each de., on each of 
the two middle dc., however, 2 dc:, then 2 ch., pass over two stitches. 
7th round.—With red wool, * 1 sc. on the first sc. of the former round, 
2 ch., pass over two stitches, on each of sc. crocheted in the first de. fig- 
ure 1 de., on each of the middle two stitches of this figure 2 dc., then 
2 ch., pass over two stitches. 8th round is like the 7th, but with white 
wool, 9th-11th rounds are like the 6th-8th rounds. 12th round.—With 
red wool, * 1 sc. in the next sc. of the former round, 2 ch., pass over 
two stitches, on each stitch of the next dc. figure 1 sc., but in one of the 
two middle stitches of this fioure 2 sc., then 2 ch., pass over two stitches. 
This completes the frill. 


Fichu Knitted of 

Black Wool. 

Tuis cape is knit- 
ted of black wool in 
the design given for 
Negligé Handker- 
chief in Harper’s Ba- 
zar, No. 47. p. 741. 
The upper edges from 
corner to corner meas- 
ure fifty-six inches. 
The under corner is 
rounded. ‘The edge 
is finished with a knit- 
ted edging. Begin 


Kyirrep CoMFoRTER. 








































Crocuer Ficuu wirn Basque anp SAsH Enps.—Froyrt. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. V., Figs. 26-23, 


Lavy’s Kyirrep Fichu Mantisua. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XX., Fig. 63. 


Crocuet Ficuu witH Basque AND SasH Enps.—Back. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. V., Figs. 96-28. 
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on the rounded corner with a foundation of the 


ward and forward on a foundation of 22 stitches 
as follows: ist round.—Slip 1, knit 11, narrow 
1, make 1, narrow 1, knit 6. 2d round.—Slip 
1, purl 6, make 1, out of the made stitch follow- 
ing knit i, purl 1, then make 1, purl 13. 3d 
round,—Slip 1, narrow 1, knit 8, narrow 1, make 
1, narrow 1 (knit here the stitch and made stitch 
together), make 1, narrow 1, make 1, narrow 1, 
knit 5. 4th round.—Slip 1, purl 5, make 1, nar- 
row. 1, out of the following made stitch purl 1, 
knit 1, narrow 1, make 1, purl 11. 5th round. 
—Slip 1, narrow 1, knit 6, narrow 1, make 1, 
narrow 1, make 1, knit 2, make 1, narrow 1, 
make 1, narrow 1, knit 4. 6th round.—Slip 1, 
purl 4, make 1, narrow 1, purl 4, narrow 1, make 
1, purl9. 7th round.—Slip 1, narrow 1, knit 4, 
five times alternately narrow 1, make 1, then 
narrow 1, knit 8, 8th round.—Slip 1, purl 3, 
make 1, narrow 1, purl 2, out of the made stitch 
knit 1, purl 1, then purl 2, narrow 1, make 1, 
purl 7, 9th round.—Slip 1, narrow 1, knit 2, 
three times alternately narrow 1, make 1, knit 2, 
make 1, narrow 1, make 1, narrow 1, make 1, 
narrow 1, knit 2. 10th round.—Slip 1, purl 2, 
make 1, narrow 1, purl 8, narrow 1, make 1, 
purl 5; 11th round.—Slip 1, narrow 1, three 
times alternately narrow 1, make 1, then narrow 
1, three times iistoaiaty narrow 1, make 1, then 
narrow 1, knit 1. 12th round.—Slip 1, purl 1, 
make 1, narrow 1, purl 8, narrow 1, make 1, 
purl 8. 13th round.—Slip 1, narrow 1, make 1, 
narrow 1, make J, narrow 1, make 1, narrow 1, 
narrow 1, make 1, narrow 1, make 1, narrow 1, 
make 1, narrow 1. 14th round.—Slip 1, nar- 
row 1, make 1, purl 9, make 1, purl 3. 15th 
round, —Slip 1, make 1, knit 1, narrow 1, 
make 1, narrow 1, make 1, narrow 1, make 1, 
knit 1, narrow 1, make 1, narrow 1, make 1, 
narrow 1, knit 1. 16th round.—Slip 1, purl 2, 
make 1, purl 8, make 1, knit 5. 17th round.— 
Slip 1, make 1, knit 3, five times alternately nar- 
row 1, make 1, then narrow 1, knit 2, 18th 
round,—Slip 1, purl 8, make 1, purl 7, make 1, 
purl 7, 19th round.—Slip 1, make 1, knit 5, 
narrow 1, make 1, narrow 1, make 1, knit 3 to- 
gether, make 1, narrow 1, make 1, narrow 1, 
knit 8. 20th round.—Slip 1, purl 4, make 1, 
purl 5, make 1, purl 9, 21st round.—Slip 1, 
make 1, knit 7, narrdw 1, make 1, narrow 1, 
make 1, knit 3 together, make 1, narrow 1, knit 
4, 22d round.—Slip 1, purl 5, make 1, purl 3, 
make 1, purl 11. 23d round.—Slip 1, make 1, 
knit 9, narrow 1, make 1, knjt 3 together, make 
1, narrow 1, knit 5. 24th round.—Slip 1, purl 
6, make 1, purl 1, make 13. 25th round.—Slip 
1, make 1, knit-11, narrow 1, narrow 1, knit 7. 
26th round.—Entirely purled. Repeat from the 
first round till the has reached the desired 
length, after which sew it to'the edge. For the 
upper edge make the edging somewhat narrower. 
Knot one end of the fichu, and slip the other end 
through the knot. 


Ladies’ Sleeveless Jackét. 
See illustration on page 901. 


Tn1s jacket is worked of coarse red zephyr ina kind 
of Tunisian stitch. The trimming is knitted of finer 
red wool. The fronts and back are crocheted sep- 
arately, and sewed together under the arms and on 
the shoulders, The pattern must be cut of some com- 
mon material from that of Swiss muslin waist with 
simulated braid trimming, Harper’s Bazar, No. 34, page 
536, and made to fit the figure, in order to have it asa 
guide forthe work. Then begin the back on the up- 


— edge with a suitable foundation, and crochet the- 


rst pattern row as follows: 1st round.—Take a loop 
out of every foundation stitch, and put the thread 
around the needle after each loop. 2d round.—Work 
off together each stitch and a made stitch. In the Ist 
round of the second pattern row take always a stitch 
out of the perpendicular veins of the stitches and the 
following made stitches of the last round at the same 
time, and then throw the thread around the needle. 
At the beginning of every pattern row pass over the 
first made stitch, but always throw the thread around 
after the edge stitch on the needle. Widen and nar- 
row at each side of the back according to the require- 
ments of the form, Having reached the last round, 
crochet on this a round slip stitch. ro the fronts 
also on the upper edge. The front edges must be 
—_ and the narrowing takes place at the sides and 

arts. Having finished the back and fronts, crochet 
them together with slip stitches, after which pomeee 
the trimming and belt. The latter is pointed on the 
under ed; Begin it with the coarse wool, with a 
foundation of ten stitches, and knit, backward and 
forward, twenty plain rounds, in which add one stitch 
at the end of every second round on one side, so that 
the twentieth round counts twenty stitches. In the 
following twenty rounds narrow in the same propor- 
tion as the others were widened. Knit in the same 
manner till it has reached the length required (in the 
pattern eight points), edge the straight edge with a 
round singie crochet in fine wool, and the pointed edge 
with chain-stitch scallops. Set this piece on at the 
waist. A similar narrower stripe edges the neck and 
arm-holes. Cast on five stitches for each stripe, while 
each is nine stitches wide in the middle. The trim- 
ming pieces are knitted plain in the length backward 
and forward, edged with chain-stitch scallops of black 
wool, and trimmed with jets or black buttons. The 
are each an inch wide. The aa is shown by the il- 
lustration. The front is fastened with hooks and eyes. 


Knitted Comforter. 
Seo illustration on page 901, 


Tuts comforter is knitted of red wool, lengthwise, on 
etcel knitting-needles, and otget with a stripe of white 
wool, which is rolled up, while the ends are finished 
with tassels also of white wool. Two buttons anda 
loop serve for fastening. Begin with white wool with 
a foundation of 300 stitches (length of the comforter), 
and knit on this backward and forward twenty-four 
rounds patent—that is to say, ae a thread 
thrown around, a stitch slipped as if intending to purl, 
and one knitted. In each following round knit stitch 
and thread together: Having completed the 24th 
round splice on the red wool, knit 1 stitch pay out 
of every knitted stitch of the last round, and allow the 
slipped stitch and thread to glide from the needle; 
throw the thread around after each plain stitch of the 
first red round. In the following round alternate} 
throw the thread around the needle, slip 1, and knit 
the next thread as a stitch. Now knit twenty-one 
rounds in-common patent in the next (24th) round, 
knit the first stitch, and then always a thread and two 
stitches together as one stitch. Then splice on the 
white wool again, knit the first two rounds like the 
first two red rounds, and then twenty rounds common 
patent. Next allow every —— stitch of the last 
round to glide from the needle, and cast off the re- 
maining stitches and threads. Now ravel out the 
stitches of each white stripe which were dropped from 
the needle, as far as the first round, in such a manner 
that a small loop is formed from each stitch in every 





round, and then roll the edges of the white border in- 

ward. Gather Biss es fasten the rolled border 

with a few sti ly, sew on the tassels and 

Sations ond.joapy. ia the jnanner shown YRGhe ew 
on. 


Knitted Comfofter Embroidered in Point Russe. 
See illustration on page 901, 

Tus comforter is knitted with violet wool, on two 
fine wooden needles, in net on one end 
with a foundation of fo C 
this backward and forward as shown by ag- 48, DN. 
When it is twenty-four inches long cast off. Now lay 
this stripe together so that the sides meet, and sew 
them together with the same wool. Make the ends 


each pleat, an’ 
doop, as shown by the illustration. 


Girls’ Crocheted Boa. 
See illustration on page 901. 


Tmis boa is worked in loop stitch of pink and white 
zephyr. Make a foundation eighteen inches tong, and 
crochet, on a ena | coarse steel needle, with white 
wool, 15 rounds ey e crochet, always putting the 
needle through the front vein of the stitches. Then 
be in at the first round, and crochet on the 
back of the work in the back veins of the stitches one 
round in each of those before worked: 1 sc. in every 
vein of a stitch, but after every two sc. draw the lod 
on the needle out an inch long, and then pull the threa 
through as long as if intending to work a chain stitch, 
so as to have another loop on the needle, after which 
crochet the next sc. This forms a threefold loop be- 
tween the sc. In this manner crochet one round with 
white and one with pink wool. The last round of the 
foundation remains free. Finish the ends with pink 
ribbons. 





WHY I SET OUT THE CROCUS 
BULBS MYSELF. 


‘¢ FIXIME ‘to set out the crocus bulbs, did you 

say, Jacob? Very well; I always prefer 
to attend to that myself, you know; so you may 
prepare the ground, and I will put them in this 
afternoon.” 

So Jacob goes out to dig leaf-mould into the 
soil, and by a side glance I see that a gentleman 
at the other end of my table is smiling very bright- 
ly over his maps. Presently he comes and kisses 
me, and I know it is all on account of the crocus. 

Then as I sit tracing out a little sacque-pattern 
from the Bazar, my thoughts go down the Past, 
remembering. 

It was a day in May, Aunt Lal had gone to 
market, and Mrs. Lockwood, who lived next 
door, had sent over a parcel of flower seeds by 
her son John for my garden. ‘‘ The sooner you 
plant the more flowers you'll get,” was the mes- 
sage that came; so as [ had nothing else in par- 
ticular to do, I put on my broad flat and went out 
into the garden. John went too; he said he 
would rake over the beds for me, and when that 
was done he offered to help plant the seeds. So 
I gave him half, and told him exactly where the 
different kinds were to go, and then I took the 
rest and went quite over to the other side of the 
plot with them, for I was always a little shy 
of John, though I thought him handsomer and 
nicer than any one I knew. But I never knew 
exactly what to say to him, he seemed so sensible 
and superior, and perhaps he did not always 
know what to say to me either, for I was a mere 
chit of a school-girl, as you may say, with plenty 
of fancies but not many words. 

I was planting touch-me-nots and bluebottles 
and china asters, and he had the mignonnette and 
sweet-williams. ‘There was more sweet-william 
seed than any other kind, which I was.a little 
sorry for, for it was not such a favorite flower 
of mine then as it has been since. 

‘Shall I plant them in rows or groups, Gertie?” 
asked John, looking around at me. 

“‘Oh, plant them any way, I don’t care how,” 
I answered, ‘‘ only not too near those pink-roots, 
for they must have room to spread. Another 
year I am going to separate them, and get pinks 
enough for all the borders.” 

‘*¢ Another year!” said John. 
I shall be here a year from now!” 

**Why yes, you will, of course, won’t you?” 
I asked, stooping to draw a furrow for the touch- 
me-not seed. 

‘*Maybe not. I’m going away in a few days 
to study civil engineering. Shall you miss me, 
Gertie?” he said, in an odd, hesitating way. 

“TI don’t—know. Yes,” I said, feeling my 
cheeks grow hot; for I did not know just what 
to say, but was sure I should miss him; for he 
often came in evenings to see Aunt Lal, and 
sometimes when we came home from meeting 
he would walk by me and carry my hymn-book. 

‘¢Shall you stay away very long, John ?” 

**Two years, Gertie; but I shall come home 
sometimes for a visit. I shall cofme home next 
Thanksgiving. Won’t you write to me while 
I’m gone?” 

‘*T—don’t—know,” I answered, in a burning 
shyness, and planting all the bluebottles in a 
heap at once. If, when I said I didn’t know, 
he had said, ‘*Oh, please do, Gertie,” I should 
have told him ‘ Yes” straightway; but he did 
not say any more at all just then; only went on 
very solemnly planting sweet-williams. 

By-and-by, when my part of the work was 
done, I looked around to see how John was 
getting along. He had finished too, and was 
raking over the bed. : 

“Oh, there!” I exclaimed, ‘‘ you have raked it 
all over, and now you can’t tell where the seeds 
ought to come up.” 

**But you'll know them when they do come 
up,” said John, smiling, rather flushed after his 
exertions. ‘‘I planted them a.way of my own, 
Gertie, and when you see them growing next 
summer you must remember me.” : 

“Yes, John,” I said, nervously, for his eyes 
were fixed on me in such an earnest way it made 
me feel happy and shy all at once. 

Then Aunt Lal came home from market, and 
we all went into the house together. She had 


**T wonder if 


some geranium slips to send to his mother, and 
he put them in his button-hole, and walked off 
half singing to himself. ; 





He had to go away a day sooner than he ex- 


and when “he came over to say good-by 
was iP at Clem Allen’s spending the afternoon, 
id not see him again. Aunt Lal said he 


looked 


The weeks slid on. It was my last term at 
school, and we girls were so busy with our les- 
sons, getting ready for examination-day. Clem 
4-7 was my chum, and she told me all her md 
cousilis were coming up to visit, and Roderic 
was so elegant. All the girls that knew him 
were in love with him, she said, and she was 
dying for me to see him. 

Ah well! school-girls almost always get dream- 
ing of heroes and love before they graduate, even 
if they do not say much about it; and I had my 
stray sweet visions Ye ros with the morning- 
glory of life in them. But lessons kept me busy, 
and then there was my garden... The seeds came 
up in little green leaves wherever they were plant- 
ed, and very soon the weeds began to come too; 
so that it was all I could do by working Satur- 
days to keep the upper hand of them. At last I 
had it all pretty well weeded except the sweet- 
williams, and I found them growing in such a 
queer mixed up way that I was terribly puzzled. 
However, they were all well weeded at length, 
and quite tired out, I stood up to take breath, 
and looked at them.. 

**T should think John Lockwood did plant 
them ‘anyway,’” I said to myself; ‘‘ not straight 
‘lines nor circles, but every thing in a flurry!” 

But as the days went on and the leaves grew, 
bringing the plants closer together, there seemed 
to be a sort of order in it, after all; and as I was 
standing there one day, looking and. wondering 
what John meant, I read it all of a sudden, in a 
flash, and it made my heart beat to the very tips 
of my fingers—‘ J love you, darling !” 

That was it-as plain as day. ‘That was the 
message John. had written in flowers, and told 
me to look at and remember him! That sent a 
new thought into my heart, or rather unveiled 
an old one, as if it were some beautiful thing I 
had been only half conscious of, but now saw 
plainly. John loved me! Was that what it 
had meant, when I thought him so much hand- 
somer and better than every body—that he was 
to be the hero of my life? Well, there was no- 
thing to be said or done about it. It was a thing 
to be hidden away in my heart and pondered 
over; it was my secret. Clem Allen must not 
know, nor Aunt Lal, and I grew very nervous 
about people going into the garden, I was so 
afraid they would read it as plainly as I did. 
But no one did. I used to steal out there by 
myself morning, noon, and evening, and look at 
the sweet-williams, for it seemed just as if John 
were there speaking to me, and saying over and 
over, ‘*I love you, darling.” 

**Gertie, how queer you act!” said Aunt Lal; 
‘Syou're always wanting to go out in the flower- 
garden, and you never want any body else to 
go!” However, the sweet-williams soon spread 
so much and grew so thick that no one could 
possibly have read their secret. And meanwhile 
the school term was hurrying on, Clem’s city 
guests came, every thing was in a flutter, and 
examination-day dawned at last on a bevy of 
school-girls in white muslin dresses and blue rib- 
bons. That was our graduating class. Every 
body cathe to see us graduate. We recited, we 
read compositions, we sang, and did all we could 
to show what the academy had done forus. Clem 
read a composition on ‘‘ What is Life ?” and I 
sang ‘‘ Jamie's on the Stormy Sea.” Roderick 
Allen was in the second seat, and he threw me a 
bouquet. . 

«After tea Clem brought him to call on me; 
we strolled out in the garden, and while Clem 
was gathering mignonnette he whispered to me 
that he wished he were my Jamie on the stormy 
sea, and that I would feel for him what I sang. 
The idea! a perfect stranger, and talking to me 
in that way! But he went on, with one pretty 
speech after another, and I was not so very much 
displeased, for it made me feel like a lady in a 
romance receiving homage. But all the while I 
kept thinking how much rather I would hear 
John’s voice saying, simply, ‘‘I’m glad to see 
you, Gertie.” Roderick Allen, was not bad- 
looking, his hair curled as if it was crimped, 
his handkerchief was perfumed, and he carried 
a little cane. He had a diamond shirt-pin, too. 
But I thought to myself that John was ten times 
handsomer, and his plain, straightforward man- 
ners were so much the best. : 

‘*What a mess your sweet-williams are in!” 
exclaimed Clem, ‘‘ what were you thinking of 
when you planted them ?” 

“Oh, Clem!” I said, ‘‘ the dew is falling, and 
we must go straight into the house, or you will 
catch cold with those thin shoes on.” ‘ 

Clem and I being so much together, of course 
it happened very naturally that I went walking 
and riding with her and her cousin almost every 
day while he staid. That was not more than 
a week, however. When he went he asked me 
for alock of my ‘‘beautiful.soft hair.” I laughed 
inwardly as I refused it, for Clem had told me 
long ago that-he had so many locks of hair of 
different girls, there was almost enough to make 
a wig! zi 

It seemed strange not to be in school any more; 
but to be a young lady instead, ready to go into 
society. Some of the girls were very gay, and 
went out a great deal. Clem told me that two 
of them were already engaged, and she herself 
meant to be soon. She showed me a letter and 
a picture, but I had nothing to sliéw her in re- 
turn.. My one little secret was too dear to tell. 
The autumn was passing by, and I began to look 
forward to Thanksgiving. My heart would beat 
faster whenever Mrs. Lockwood in her calls men- 
tioned hearing from John, but I always bent my 
-head over my work and never said a word. 

The garden plants had almost left off blooming, 
only the asters were in their glory. Aunt Lal 





called them ‘‘cheeny oysters.” She came into 
the house one day with.a package. 








‘*here’s something 
for you when the cheeny Be kage are gone, I 
or 


‘There, Gertie,” she said, 


bought these of a Dutch down town, and 
he says set them out in November, and in the 
spring they'll be splendid.” 

They were crocus bulbs, and I was delighted, 
for I had always heard so much about the crocus, 
and how they lift up their bright little faces al- 
most before winter is really gone. 

One pleasant day in November I went ont in 
my garden to plant the bulbs. It was the week 
before John was expected home, and I kept 
thinking about him all the time, and about what 
he had told me by means of the sweet-williams. 


“A bright thought struck me; no one was look- 


ing, and I raked the bed for the crocus all over 
nicely, and then traced out on it in large letters, 
“T Love rou, Joun,” and there all along in 
those traced lines I set out the crocus bulbs. 
Then I raked it all over again so no one could 
see. My cheeks burned while I did it; but when 
it was all done, it seemed so like a secret hidden* 
away in the depths of the earth that I was not 
afraid to leave it there. And after that I felt 
ye happy; it seemed as if I had answered 
ohn. 


It was the day before Thanksgiving, and John 
had not come yet. His mother expected him by 
the evening stage. During the afternoon Clem 
ran in, and wanted me to go right over home 
with her, just for a minute, she said, to see 
somethiug she had to show me. So I went, a 
little slave to destiny, and when we got there all 
she had to show me was Mr. Roderick Allen, in 
his new fall suit, lounging on the sofa and play- 
ing with his watch-chain. 

‘*Aw, Miss Gertie,” he said, in his foppish 
way, “‘I thought, you know, that I’d come up 
to eat my turkey in the country. I assure you 
it’s all for your sake.” ; 

“*Youw ought to feel complimented, Gertie,” 
said Clem, laughing, and in my heart I was pro- 
voked with her, for it began to dawn upon me 
that he was the one shethad hinted at sometimes 
when she said she had somebody “‘ all picked ont 
for me.” 

They made me stay to tea, and after that Rod- 
erick went home with me. I could not help it. 
He would stay to make a little call, he said, and’ 
when we went into the parlor who should be 
there but John being entertained by Aunt Lal, 
and waiting for me! He looked so glad the first 
instant, so strprised the next, and after that so 
sober, that I, who watched the three expressions 
chasing each other over his face, felt almost ready 
to cry. The result was, that the conversation 
was very constrained, and pretty soon John went. 
Roderick Allen staid an hour longer at least. 

We always went to meeting Thanksgiving 
morning, and I kept thinking John would walk 
home with us. So he did; but Clem and her 
cousin walked with us too, and Clem did all the 
talking with John. 

‘*T suppose we shall see a good deal-of you 
pag next week or two, Mr. Lockwood ?” she 
sai 

*“No,” he ge **it was hard for me to get 
away at all, and I shall have to return to the city 
“ to-morrow morning.” . 

y heart sank, and I could hardly attend to 
what Roderick Allen was saying to me. What 
if I should not have any chance to see John at 
all! When he reached his gate he went in, bid- 
ding us good-morning. I saw him glance over 
the fence at the sweet-william bed ; no one could 
have told that there had ever been any letters 
there, and perhaps he thought they had never 
grown as he meant to have them. The after- 
noons were short then, and the sun went down 
without my seeing John again. A year before I 
should have thought nothing of going over to 
Mrs. Lockwood’s myself to sit a little while with 
my work, but now it seemed as if I would not 
for any thing in the world. However, perhaps 
John would call in the evening. 

He did call, and though Aunt Lal was in the 
room, so we could not talk about sweet-williams, 
we had a pleasant time, and he was telling us 
how much he liked his business, and what good 
prospects hehad. But he said he had been home- 
sick a good many times. 

At eight o’clock Aunt Lal rolled up her knit- 
ting-work and was going off to bed, when in came 
Mrs. Allen to spend the rest of the evening. 

‘* Why, isn’t Roderick here?” she said. ‘‘ Well, 
he will be soon, with Clem; and I guess I'll wait 
and go home with them.” 

That finished it all. John did not stay two 
minutes after that. He said good-by to us all, 
and went off in a grave, polite way that troubled 
me more than all the rest. My pillow was wet 
with tears that night, and I could hardly sleep at 
all. At the first sound of the stage-horn, just at 
daylight, I hurried to my window and watched. 
John did not guess what sad, tearful eyes were 
looking at him through the shutters as he went 
away that morning. 

After he had gone nothing seemed the same 
any more.. I began to think that perhaps he 
only planted the sweet-williams so for fun, with- 
out meaning what he said; or perhaps he did not 
plant them so at all, and they grew that way by 
a mere chance. Perhaps it was all a mistake. 

I did not care any thing about the singing- 
school that winter, or about the parties. Clem 
Allen said I was growing dull, and Aunt Lal 
scolded me for not taking more interest in things. 
I staid at home and worked and watched the 
deep snows come and go, till at last there was a 
breath of spring, in the air. 

John Lockwood got home last night, I hear,” 
said Aunt Lal, coming into the sitting-room one 
morning; ‘‘and I’m going to run over there a 
few minutes to hear the city news, and to beg a 
little thoroughwort. You don’t look well this 
spring, Gertrude, and you have got to take herb 
tea. ” 


John had come home again, then! But would 
that make any difference? Ihad got into a way 
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of thinking that most things went amiss in this 
life, and I had not built many air-castles lately. 
So when Aunt Lal said John had come, I went to 
work very soberly to convince myself that I never 
must care for him any more. - 

All of a sudden the door flew open, and a great 
burst of air and sunshine came into the room, and 
there was John holding me tight in his arms and 
calling ms his darling! He looked so proud and 
happy and handsome, and I just laid my head on 
his shoulder and began to cry. 

**T have loved you so long, little Gertie,” he 
said; ‘‘ but till this morning I thought you would 
never, never care for me.” 

And how, pray, had he found it out this morn- 
ing? I asked, almost too happy to care much 
about knowing. 

‘*Come out in the garden and see,” was all 
his answer; and away we went down the leng, 
untrodden path, over the last patches of snow, to 
the crocus bed. And they were all in bloom, the 
little darlings, red, white, yellow, and blue; and 
there it was, just as plain as could be, ‘‘I Love 
You, John,” for him to read when he happened 
to look over the fence that morning. Do you 
wonder that we never fail to plant crocus bulbs 
now every year? I always do it myself, and I 
always make them say those words, ‘‘I Love 
You.” But I put it in Latin, so that Jacob will 
not know, nor the children. 

But Jack, our oldest boy, is very forward, and 
he commenced Latin last spring. One day he 
came in and said, ‘“‘ Why, mother, it looks just 
like Ego in among the crocuses!” 

**Does it?” said his father. 
you decline Ego.” 

But now the boy knows more, and next spring 
he will want to be told all about it, so here is 
the story ready for him. F 


*¢ Let me hear 





ENGLISH CORRESPONDENCE. 


[ AM writing this letter to you from Scotland, 
having for the first time in my life crossed the 
border. You, with your gigantic country, think 
nothing of a few hundred miles’ journey; but 
we, though our island-home is afftiny one aft- 
er all, as a rule know but little about it, and 
travel only so much in it as is necessary to see 
our friends and relatives, and enjoy the sea- 
breezes. Still, our lake district is crowded with 
tourists every year; and as soon‘as the 12th of 
August approaches, and grouse can be shot, the 
northern trains are full enough. 

The part of Scotland where I am now sojourn- 
ing, however, is a part but little visited by tour- 
ists, and little known. The wilds of Galloway, 

as the world is pleased to call it, is an old princi- 
* pality comprising the two counties of Wigton and 
Kirkcudbrightshire, and the Stewartry —viz., 
these combined counties—for which one member 
is returned to Parliament, is now in a state of 
great excitement on account of the coming elec- 
tions; but then every place is’so excited just 
now throughout the length and breadth of the 
land; and at pretty well every dinner-table, 
shooting—the one general topic on ordinary oc- 
casions—for a while gives place to the various 
details of the political struggles. And this is not 
the worst. part of it: old friendships, which have 
borne the wear and tear of life for many a year, 
often enough find a speedy tomb at these times; 
and it takes a good year or two afterward for the 
ill-feeling, which is sure to get about, to subside 
at all. 

The scenery in Galloway is rarely beautiful. 
The bonnie Dee and blithesome Urr dash and 
foam over pebbly beds and waylaying boulders, 
which lash them to foamy fury in their course, 
forming as they go natural cascades and water- 
falls. On they flow under rustic bridges, be- 
neath whirling water-wheels, the graceful larch 
and dark Scotch fir lining their banks ofttimes. 
A more beautifully wooded country you could 
hardly see; and tier upon tier of hills, now blue 
with distance, now pink with heather, peep in on 
every side. Sir Walter Scott is always present 
in one’s mind as one revels in these beauties. 
The scenes of both ‘‘ Red Gauntlet” and ‘‘ Guy 
Mannering” are laid about here; and the other 
day I had the pleasure of rambling about at 
Auchincairn, amidst the famous caves where 
Dick Hatterick and his crew plied their illicit 
trade only too well. ; 

I wish any word-painting of mine. could bring 
before your eyes the pretty view on which I am 
looking as I write, stretching in front of the 
hospitable mansion where I am staying. Quite 
in the fore-ground is the park, where the small, 
black Galloway cattle, scattered here and there, a 
white mark like a belt across some of them, are 
feeding peacefully. You catch a pretty glimpse 
of the avenue on one side, and on the other of 
the extensive road beyond. In front is a long, 
flat plain of rich cultivated land, mapped out into 
fields with hedges and stone-walls, and the ruins 
of Threave Castle in the midst, which apparently, 
from this point of view, is in perfect preservation. 
Tt was an old strong-hold of the Douglases, and 
the hanging-stone—a projecting block of granite 
—still remains. The eighth Earl Douglas used 
to boast that it had never wanted a tassel for the 
last fifty years; he subsequently hung here Sir 
John Herries and Sir Patrick Macklean. This 
remnant of old days is backed by ranges of hills 
all more or less beautiful. 

Good cheer is abundant in these parts, the 
most distinctive features of it are the good oat- 
meal porridge, the hot scones, and the heather 
honey. Porridge with the lower orders is their 
staple food. Among the upper classes it-is gen- 
erally the precursor of breakfast. It is sent up 
in large soup-plates, and each mouthful as it is 
eaten is dipped into a cup of cold milk hard by. 
Perhaps some of my readers may care to know 
exactly how Scotch porridge is made, so I will give 
them the full particulars thereof. ‘To begin with, 
the water must be put into the sauce-pan cold, 





and while it is boiling the oat-meal must be 
dropped in lightly with the hand. After it has 
boiled it must be kept simmering by the fire 
for twenty minutes, and then salted to taste. 
Scones are merely hot round breakfast-cakes. 
I won’t make your mouths water by telling you 
too much about the short-bread and rich plum 
luncheon-cake we have lately been enjoying, nor 
will I do more than allude to the apple jelly, mar- 
malade, bramble jelly, etc., which invariably form 
part of breakfast. One of the nicest novelties to 
me are carvies, small carraway seeds lightly cov- 
ered with sugar, which are spread over bread and 
butter and make a very nice mixture, I can as- 
sure you. 

The service of the Presbyterian Established 
Church of Scotland is one of the things which 
strike the members of the English Church a good 
deal. It is altogether so different to ours. I 
have only had the opportunity of seeing-a small 
village church, and there the performance was 
very primitive. In the first place the building 
itself, large as it was, was unsightly. The prin- 
cipal pews were large and square with a table in 
the centre; they had evidently been at one time 
lined with green baize, which had been hastily 
torn down, the nails with morsels of baize attach- 
ed stillremaining. The clergyman appeared from 
first to last in the black silk gown. During the 
extemporary prayer every body stood, and while 
the hymns were sung every body sat. There was 
no organ or instrument of any kind to accom- 
pany the voices; a tuning-fork having been 
struck the clerk or precentor began a verse 
alone, in which, in time, the congregation joined. 

Always after the service alms were collected 
in boxes attached to long poles which were passed 
to every pew. The holy communion is admin- 
istered only twice a year, and in the week previ- 
ous to its administration one day is observed as 
a fast—only a spiritual fast—when due prepara- 
tion is supposed to be made for the rite. No la- 
bor is performed throughout the parish where the 
fast is ordered, but in every parish it falls on a 
different day. These fasts are the only days ex- 
cept Sundays, signalized in the Scotch Church by 
any special religious observance. ‘Those who 
partake of the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper 
are provided with tokens—a small metal badge 
either with a,verse of Scripture or name of the 
church thereon; and the minister can, if he so 
please, debar any one he may deem unfit from 
partaking of it. They have no communion-ta- 
bles as with us at the east end of the church, but 
tables are laid for the sacrament all down the 
aisle, covered with a white cloth, at which the 
congregation sit. 

I must now turn, however, to current news. 

Longfellow is enjoying the beauties of Killarney. 
Mr. Bright and his wife are making a short so- 
journ in Cornwall. Commodore Nutt and Mrs. 
Thumb’s sister are going to make a match of it. 
Miss Yonge, the authoress of so many charming 
works, of which the ‘* Heir of Redcliffe” is per- 
haps the greatest favorite, is building a church 
with the proceeds of her latest works. With the 
profits from the ‘‘ Daisy Chain” she fitted. out 
Bishop Pattison’s missionary ship, the Milanesia. 
Great praise is being generally accorded to the 
lessee of the Queen's Theatre for insisting that 
the dresses of all the ballet girls employed there 
should be saturated in a solution of tungstate 
of silver; had such a precaution been taken else- 
where sooner how many lives would have been 
sp ! 
The Duke of Cambridge, the Queen’s cousin, 
is certainly a most enviable mortal, from all ac- 
counts. He receives as General Officer £16 a 
day, as Commander-in-Chief £7 a day, as Col- 
onel of the Ist Regiment of the Line nearly 
£1000 a year, as Colonel of the 1st Regiment of 
Engineers £800 a year, as Colonel of the Ist 
Regiment of Artillery £600, and possesses be- 
sides all these a clear £12,000 a year. 
- It is said of us English that we dearly love a 
lord; at all events, we take a great deal of in- 
terest in the doings and movements of our nobil- 
ity; and their vices, like their virtues, can cer- 
tainly not be hid under a bushel.” Lord Albert 
Clinton’s misdoings are now the great public 
scandal. Heis the Duke of Newcastle’s brother, 
and only twenty-three; yet he has contrived to 
become a bankrupt, with liabilities to the amount 
of some £30,000. When his father died, not so 
many years ago, he had £900 a year and £10,000 
under the marriage settlement—now he hasn’t a 
penny, it has all disappeared in gaming and 
horse-racing. 

Mr. Leighton is in Egypt. Mr. Holman Hunt, 
after a short sojourn in Naples, is now at Flor- 
ence, en route for the East, preparing rich treats 
for us, no doubt, in the future. 

London is getting fuller, and the theatres are 
beginning again with fresh vigor. The Prince 
Alfred, a new one, was opened the’other night, 
in the presence of the illustrious Prince to whom 
it-owes its name. ‘The ‘‘ Fortunes of Nigel” is 
being performed at Drury Lane, with Phelps as 
King James and Trapbois. The piece of the 
day, however, is Lord Lytton’s ‘‘ Rightful Heir.” 


There is a perfect furore about it; and yet years 


ago, when it was brought out as the “Sea Cap- 
tain,” with Macready, it failed utterly. Now, 
on its first representation, the cheering and en- 
thusiasm which greeted it was so hearty and pro- 
longed that the author-peer, who was in a pri- 
= box, had to come forward and show him- 
self. 

Tennyson is busy at work with a new poem, 
which is to appear at the end of the year, and 
President Johnson is expected here in March, 
and with these items of news I conclude my 
budget. I will conclude this letter, however, 
with a true history, which, if read in any work 
of fiction, would be deemed simply incredibly 
preposterous. Within the last week or so a 
claimant has arisen to Dilston Castle in the per- 
son of a woman, who styles herself Countess of 
Derwentwater, and is no doubt the lineal de- 


scendant and heiress of that ill-fated house, 
whose property was, as is always the case, for- 
feited to the crown on the execution of the then 
possessor for high treason. . This ‘‘ Countess of 
Derwentwater” has, it is said, been fruitlessly 
urging her claims for years with, it seems, much 
show of right on her side, for in many almost 
similar cases such pro} has been restored to 
the attainted family. She, however, has failed 
in her endeavors, and has taken the matter into 
her own hand. Clad in an Austrian military 
coat, with the sword of the Derwentwaters at 
her side, she obtained admission within the ru- 
ined walls of Dilston Castle. Having barred the 
entrance with a plank or so, a piece of tarpaulin 
was stretched where the roof should have been, 
and the walls hung with some original family 
portraits and other relics. The property is now 
in the hands of Greenwich Hospital, and, as rep- 
resented by Mr. C. Grey, it declared her a tres- 
passer and desired her to depart. This she re- 
fused to do, and was at last actually carried out 
in her chair by the work-people, who had, not- 
withstanding all her remonstrances, previously 
removed all the penates she had brought with 
her, though she drew her sword in their defense. 
But even then she held her ground to the best 
of her ability, and still remains on the turnpike 
road where she was ejected, with no better pro- 
tection than the tarpaulin, her cloak, and her 
umbrella. How all this will end it is difficult to 
say; it will doubtless lead to a settlement of her 
claims one way or other. Meanwhile crowds are 
flocking to see her, and the neighbors show her 
the greatest sympathy, bringing her food and 
wine, and doing their best to support her through 
her trying ordeal. Nothing will induce her to 
desert her post; it is only to be feared her health 
will succumb. ‘There are few incidents, even in 
the sensational novels of the day, that will beat 
this, I think. ARDERN Hott. 








SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


P-TOWN residents of New York are to be 
congratulated on the prospect of soon hav- 
ing a commodious, thoroughly built, and con- 
veniently located market. ‘‘ Ceatral Market,” 
on the block bounded by Forty-eighth and For- 
ty-ninth streets, Broadway, and Seventh Avenue, 
is nearly completed, and will be opened for busi- 
ness during this month. The interior of this 
large structure is well lighted and ventilated. 
The double-planked floor is covered with cement 
to make it perfectly water-tight. When finished 
the market will contain one hundred and fifty 
stands, which are subdivided into sections. 
These are built of white ash and black walnut, 
and are conveniently planned. Each dealer will 
have for his individual use a large ice-box and 
meat-safe. If the Central Market is well man- 
ed, and only first-class dealers are allowed a 
pe ae | in it, it will prove a advantage to 
families in the vicinity. A little healthy com- 
petition in business is desirable; and there are 
many who will be glad to have a good selection 
of meats and vegetables at theimcommand, with- 
out going to the large down-town markets—or 
being obliged to pay an extra price for every ar- 
ticle, as is now frequently necessary. 





The pong bay on the corner of Sixty-fourth 
Street and Third Avenue ie nearly completed, 
and is probably the largest building of the kind 
in the country. 





It is again proposed to construct a canal across 
the Isthmus of Darien. This subject has been 
agitated many times without any practical re- 
sult. Now it is said that our Government is 
thinking of negotiating with the Republic of 
Colombia in reference to this important inter- 
national undertaking. The present plan is to 
construct a canal large enough to allow any ship 
in the world, except the Great Hastern, to pass 
from ocean to ocean without unloading, and to 
have it free to all nations, and neutral in all 
wars. Vessels are to pass and repass by paying 
a stipulated sum per ton and per passenger; the 

orts at either side to be free, except for goods 
ntended for consumption in the Republic of 
Colombia. 





‘A French medical journal contains an inter- 
esting article in regard to the use of electricity 
as a remedy in cases of poisoning by opium. 
Several instances are related in which, after all 
other articles had failed to rouse the patient, 
electricity was successfully applied. 


Smiles’s “‘ Life of George Stephenson and his 
Son’ shows in a clear, comprehensive, and pe- 
culiarly interesting biography how much earn- 
est, persistent men may accomplish in one par- 
ticular line of business, even if they have not any 
extraordinary genius. Perseverance in heme | 
out a good idea is more valuable to the worl 
than bright, sparkling, but impatient genius. 





An inquiry comes from Louisiana whether 
the item mentioning a new method of making 
diamonds, published in ‘‘Sayings and Doin 
a few weeks ago, is authenticated. The British 
Scientific Review contains a curious article upon 
the subject, ascribing the invention of the art 
of making artificial precious stones to M. Ebel- 
men, but states that many improvements have 
been made since his death. The minute details 
of the process would scarcely be interesting to 
the general reader ;. but, according to the process 
of M. Elsner, certain proportions of pure pul- 
verized quartz, pure dry carbonate of soda, cal- 
cined borax, saltpetre, and pure red lead, must 
be thoroughly mixed together, then introduced 
into a Hessian crucible, and heated to a vivid red 
heat inacharcoal fire. The product, when thor- 
oughly melted, is a transparent crystal glass of 
very great brilliancy. To imitate the various 
precious stones, certain oxyds or carbonates are 
added. According to M. Doualt a magnificent 
artificial ruby can be obtained by adding to cer- 
tain parts of the above mixture glass of anti- 
mony and purple of Cassius in definite propor- 
tions. The fusion must be thorough, the parts 
finely pulverized previously, and melted at a 
gradually rising temperature, maintained with 

reat uniformity when at its maximum from 
wenty to thirty hours, and the cooling must 
take place very slowly. On the whole, the man- 








ufacture of artificial gems seems a rather com- 
plicated process, which few, except experienced 
chemists, will care to undertake for amusement 
or for profit. ; 





While much that is true and useful is given to 
our readers in this column, no pledge is made to 
_— the truth of every thing. What is said and 

one would beeome very stale if time were al- 
ways taken to authenticate it. Items are often 
given as current reports, sometimes when quite 
obvious they are any thing but true. The de- 
sign is to present a pleasant variety of fresh 
matter, combining the useful and entertaining. 
As a general thing there is internal evidence 
enough to indicate what statements are true. 

A marvelous story comes from Missouri. The 
captain of a vessel trading between San Francis- 
co and Valparaiso was sailing on the Pacific 
Ocean when the terrific earthquakes occurred 
which lately destroyed so many towns in South 
America. The ocean was greatly convulsed, but 
after a little delay the voyage was continued. 
Soon a strange sight met the captain’s gaze. It 
was no less than a Frou of islands formed of 
huge masses of solid diamond of every color and 
of the purest briJliancy. The islands are from 
twelve to twenty in number, and of various 
sizes. They consist of large white flint rocks, 
which rise to a height of about one hundred and 
fifty feet from the water. Thick layers of dia- 
monds are imbedded in the rock? Some of the 
smaller islands are composed nearly altogether 
of diamond. There are agate, opaque topaz, 
ruby, and, indeed, gems of ge hue; but one 
island, seventy miles long by fifteen wide, con- 
sists of an entirely pure emerald without any 
admixture of foreign substance. The seamen 
landed and found brilliants lying about like 
huge boulders, the smallest being about two 
hundred tons in weight. All efforts to detach 
—— of the diamond rock by means of crow- 

ars and sledges were in vain. So the captain 
ran the vessel on shore near Panama, telegraph- 
ed to her owners that she was wrecked, and to 
his brother in St. Louis to hurry on to him with 
plenty of nitro-glycerine and blasting imple- 
ments. Meanwhile the secret has leaked out, 
and every body in St. Louis is wild to go on an 
ee to the jewel islands, which are said 
to have been thrown up from the fiery reservoir 
in the centre of the earth by volcanic action. 
If this story is authenticated it will not be worth 
while to go to the trouble of > sp diamonds 
—there will be a —, already made. But at 

resent this sounds like a very good story of 

e Arabian Nights. 3 


Valuable marble quarries have recently been 
disclosed in Loudon County, Virginia. If prop- 
erly worked, they promise to be a great source 
of wealth to the people of the Old Dominion. 





Early in the recent war a volunteer from Pitts- 
field, Massachusetts, enlisted and was killed. 
When he left home he took with him a Bible 
Fea him in Scotland twenty-two years before. 

trangely enough there was a soldier in the reba 


_ranks who thought enough of that Bible to take 


it and carry it as his own. In front of Rich- 
mond, three years after, this soldier fell, and the 
yood book was again appropriated by a rebel 
soldier, who sage upon his death-bed, di- 
rected his brother, o South Carolina, to forward 
it to the widow of the soldier who first owned 
it, and whose address happened to be written on 
the fly-leaf. She duly received it, and prizes it 
dearly as a relic of her dead husband, and a cu- 
rious instance of the chances and changes of 
life. 





A pretty story is told by Mrs. L. M. Child, il- 
lustrating the readiness with which little folks 
take up, in imagination, the burdens oflife. One 
evening a little girl of six years heard her father 
read an account of a mechanic whose arm was 
torn by machinery. No one supposed she took 
any notice of it; but when she went up stairs 
she began to sob violently. When asked what 
was the matter she exclaimed, ‘‘Oh dear! what 
shall I do if they marry me to a machine man?” 
Her mother, scarcely able to repress laughter, 
replied, ‘‘Don’t cry about that, my child; per- 
haps you will never be married.” ‘Oh yes, I 
shall,” she responded, beg to swallow her 
sobs; *‘they will marry me to somebody, and 
likely as not he will be a machine man, and if 
he breaks his arm all to pieces, I sha’n’t know 
nothing what to do.” _ yf 





A new railway is projected between Buffalo 
and Niagara Falls. The route is said to be con 
siderably shorter than the present line of the 
New York Central Railroad, and the preparatory 
work is to commence soon. It is also announced 
that the Erie Railroad Company propose to lay 
a third rail the entire length of their track be- 
tween New York and Builalo. The object is to 
secure for the Erie RailWhy an unbroken narrow 

uge route from New York to Chicago, both by 
fhe Buffalo and South Shore route, and ty | the 
Canada and North Shore route. The Erie Com- 
pany have also resolved upon the construction 
of a m: ficent new passenger dépét in Buffalo 
on the site of their present buildings. 





In various ways Nature is giving evidence of 
her destructive power. The appeal for aid from 
the overwhelmed cities of South America has not 

et ceased, and there comes another from Switzer- 
and. Most disastrous floods have recently vis- 
ited the Alpine cantons of Switzerland, those 
which have suffered most being Tessin, Grisons, 
and St.Gall. For eight days the rain fell in tor: 
rents, and with but little intermission, along the 
northern and southern slopes of the Alps. ur- 
ing all this time a powerful south wind raged 
furiously amidst the masses ofsnow and ice which 
had lain undisturbed for centuries in their inac- 
cessible Alpine strong-holds. Every mountain 
rivulet swelled into a rushing torrent, carrying 
appalling destruction in its covrse. Many places 
are under water; others in ruins. In Tessin 
alone the damage is estimated at forty thousand 
unds sterling. The St. Gothard, Splugen, and 
Be. Bernard routes have been rendered impass- 
able, andon these three routes upward of eighty 
persons perished. In the village of Loderio alone 
no less than fifty deaths occurred. So terrible a 
ficod has not taken place since 1834. In 1818 a 
very destructive one occurred. Subscriptions 
for the relief of the sufferers have been opened 
in France, England, Italy, and other countries. 
A movement has also been made to send re- 
mittances from the United States. 
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Winter Bonnets and Bonnet Frames. 

Tue patterns of bonnets will be found in the Supplement, Nos. 
XXVIL-XXXI1., Figs. 78-87. 

Oruutiya Borxet.—This bonnet is of black vel- 
vet, trimmed on the left side with a spray of leaves 
and a bunch of long fine grasses. An accompany- 
ing illustration gives the frame'on which the bon- 
net is made. For making the frame cut of double 
black foundation from Figs. 80 and 81 of the Sup- 
ome yd each one piece, lay a ~~ in Fig. 80, and 

ind the edges with narrow k velvet over a 
wire. Cover the front bandeau, Fig. 81, with a 
velvet puff; on each side of which blindstitch a 


little black satin roll, Now join the two bandeaux Frame or Gatortti Bonnet. 
according to the ding figures on the pat- Suppl N 
g corresponding fig pa : For pater Peay ement, No. 


tern, and set on this a second large puff, which is 
sewed to the back edge of the frame, and reaches 
to the upper edge of the front bandeau, where it is sewed fast. 
Now cover the remaining ends of the back bandeau smoothly with 
velvet, bind the back with narrow velvet, and sew on the black 
satin ribbons, which are an inch and a quarter wide and ten inches 
long. The strings are of lace seven inches wide; one is thirty 
inches long and the other twenty-five, and both are edged wi 
lace two inches wide. Gather the upper ends of both strings and 
fasten the shorter piece to the middle of the back of the bonnet, 
allowing the longer piece to reach over this to the left side, where 
the end is hidden by the spray. Fasten the lace ends again on 
the ends of the back bandeau, and finish the front with a rosette 
of black satin’ ribbon with long loops and ends. 

Mapeton Bonnet.—This bonnet is of garnet velvet, trimmed 
with satin of the same color, a wreath of garnet velvet leaves and 

























MADELON Bonnet. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. XXIX., Figs, $2-S4. 


black berries, and black lace strings. Cut first for the frame, 
shown by the illustration, from Fig. 82 of the Supplement one piece 
of double black foundation, and from Figs. 83 and 84 each one 
piece of double. Sew a wire on each side of the bandeaux, and 
then sew them to the foundation, in doing which the latter must 
be slightly fulled. Sew on the front a wire coil, which is formed 
by rolling a fine wire around a fine tatting mesh or a large lead- 
pencil, and afterward flattening out the coil thus formed. Next 
cover the frame with a velvet puff, the front edge of which is 
sewed inside the edge of the bonnet and covered there with lace 
edging. ‘The wire serves to hold out the puff. About an inch 
from the front edge sew an upright bandeau. ‘This is composed 
of a strip of bias satin two inches wide, which is doubled, with a 
fine wire inserted in the doubled edge, and is pleated on the under 
edge. The place where this is set on is covered by a satin piping 
a third of an inch wide. The satin ribbons are an inch anda 
quarter wide and thirty-five inches long. ‘The strings are thirty 


Gatotti Bonnet. 
For patterp see Suppl., No. XXVII., Figs. 78 and 79. 












Frame or Sfvart 
Bonnet. 
For pattern see Supplement, 
Ro. XXX1., Fie 81. 


78 and 79. 





FRAME oF LucretiA Bonnet. FRAME OF OPHELIA BONNET. 


For pattern see Supplement, For pattern see Sup lement, 
No. XXX., Figs. 85 and 86. No. XXVIIL, Figs. 80 and 81. 


inches long, and consist of lace insertion an inch wide, on the front 
side of which sew edging an inch wide and on the back three inch- 
es wide. These are sewed on the back of the bonnet, after which 
the wreath is arranged in the manner shown by the illustration. 
Stuart Bonnet.—This bonnet is of black silk rep, trimmed 
with a violet feather, lace an inch and a half wide, and black lace 
strings fifty inches long and six inches wide, which are edged 


Brack Vetvet Rounp Hat. 


with lace. An accompanying illustration shows the 
frame of this bonnet. Cat from Fig. 87 of the Sup- 
plement one piece of double black foundation, take up 
the pleats on the front, and sew on the outer edges a 
strong wire, the’ ends of which must lap over ‘three~ 
quarters of an inch. On this frame arrange the silk, 
. which has been laid crosswise in three box-pleats, 
leaving a space half the width of the pleat between 
each. Border the front edge of the bonnet with gath- 
ered lace, sew in a lining, and bind the outside and « 
lining together with a narrow bias strip of lustring. 
Now sew on the front edge of the bonnet a bandeau 
of foundation. and wire an inch wide, the upper side 
of which is edged with lace. Cover this bandeau with 
a puff consisting of a bias strip of rep four inches 
wide, which is arranged on the upper side in box-pleats 
in a diadem, and sewed to the bandean so that the 































Srvart Bonnet. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. XXXI., Fig. 87. 


diadem stands up free; on its under side gather the strip, sew it 
fast inside the edge of the bonnet, and cover the seam with gath- 
ered lace. Lastly, arrange the feather, the ribbons, which are an 
inch and a quarter wide and twenty-five inches long, and the 
strings, which are pleated on the back edge of the bonnet. A 
Jace rosette fastens the ends in front. 

Gaottr Bonnet.—This bonnet is of violet velvet and violet 
satin, trimmed with a small violet feather, black lace two inches 
wide, and plain black lace strings twenty inches long and eight inch- 
es wide, dotted with beads. An accompanying illustration shows 
the frame, for making which cut of double black foundation from 





Figs. 78 and 79 of the Supplement each one piece. Having mnie 


in wire all around the front and on the back, lay the back in pleats 


and sew it to the front, according to the corresponding figures on 
the pattern. Now cover the back with a puff of vel- 
vet and the front with another of satin. ‘This lat is 
arranged on the back edge in a box-pleated diadem 
an inch high, after which gather the front and sew it 
down on the inside of the bonnet. Between the 
diadem and the front puff sew gathered lace, put in 
_ a lustring lining, and bind the back with a narrow 
strip of velvet or satin; on the inner edge of the front 
of the bonnet cover the edges of the lining and front 
puff with lace. In the inner front arrange a narrow 


Frame Or Mapeton Boxer. band of foundation, which is covered with a bias 
For pattérn see Supplement, No, , Strip of velvet two inches and a half wide and pleated 
. XXIX, Figs 82-947 


along the middle. Border the strings with edging, 
lay a few pleats on the upper edge and sew them on 


. the back of the bonnet... The place where the feather is set on is 


covered with a lace bow similar to the one which fastens the ends 


‘in front.’ ‘The violet satin ribbons are an inch and a quarter wide 
_ and twenty-five inches long. 


Lucretia Boknet.—This bonnet is of black velvet, trimmed 


’ with lace rosettes and a garnet flower spray.. An accompanying 


illustration shows the frame of this bonnet. Cut from Figs. 85 
and 86-of the Supplement each one piece of double foundation, 
join the two pieces according to the corresponding figures on the 
pattern, in doing which full in Fig. 85, sew a wire along the 
seam, and also a few other rows.of wire, and wire the outer edges. 
Cover the frame with a velvet puff, which is sewed down on the 
outer edge and pleated and sewed down along the seam. This 
seam is covered with gathered lace two inches wide. Now put in 


OpHEtIA BONNET. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. XXVIIL., Figs. 80 and $1. 


a black lustring lining, bind it with black velvet or lustring, and 
fasten inside on the under corners of the bonnet a bandeau of 
double foundation a third of an inch wide, to which sew two rows 
of lace gathered, with the gathered parts together, and set between 
these little lace rosettes in the manner shown by the illustration. 
Set on the back of the bonnet a veil of figured lace eight inches 
long and sixteen inches’ wide, and on the under edges the satin 
ribbons, which are twenty inches long and an inch and a quarter 
wide, and also the twenty-inch long strings. These strings are 
of black satin ribbon two inches wide, which is laid in threefold 
box-pleats in every two inches. ‘The upper edges are fastened 
with a few stitches. Between the box-pleats lay the ribbon in 
little plain pleats, and trim with rosettes of lace an inch and a 
quarter wide. The same lace is sewed on the back of the bonnet 








LucretTI1A BONNET. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. XXX., Figs. 85 and 86, 
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and ends. Lastly, arrange the flower-twig in the manner shown by the 
illustration. y 

Brack VEtvet Rounp Hat.—This black velvet round hat is turned up at 
the sides. A twisted satin band encircles the crown. On each’side of the hat, 


the cape. Conceal the seams by a row of open-work double crochet, through 
oo which is drawn two chain-stitch cords with tassels on the ends. ‘The hood is 

: tied under the chin with similar cord and tassels. Around the outer edge of 
the cape crochet a pointed edge like that of the revers. 
























under the revers, are fastened two black satin ribbons two inches wide, which 
The strings are fringed at the ends. 


are tied in a bow on the top of the crown. 


Hood for Girl from 7 to 9 Years old. 


Turis elegant hood is of white cashmere, trimmed with black beads, and fur- 


nished with a knitted lining of white wool. The 
trimming consists of ruches of pinked bias strips 
of red cashmere and a rosette and ends of the 
same. © Cut of white cashmere from Figs. 70-73 
of the Supplement each one piece, and sew on 
black beads in the manner shown by the illus- 
tration. Make the lining to fit the outside. 
The lining is knit of white wool on medium 
wooden knitting-needles, plain, in backward and 
forward rounds. Next gathér the back from 
the ‘middle as far as X on each side, lay the 
front edge in pleats, fastening X on @, and 
join the pieces according to the corresponding 
figures on the pattern. Lastly, sew on the piece, 
Fig. 73, which has been trimmed with a ruche, 
and the remaining ruches and rosette in the 
manner shown by the illustration, The ruche 
on the front stands out half its width. Red 
cashmere strings serve to tie the hood. 





Crocuet AND Kwitrep CENpRILLON Hoop. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XVIL., Figs. 57-59. 


Crocheted Hood for Girl from 5 to 7 Years old. 


Turis hood is crocheted with gray chinchilla wool in Tunisian stitch, 
and trimmed on the outer edge with a revers, which is crocheted with 
white wool in the same stitch and edged with points. The revers is 
fastened down with small jet buttons. Crochet the pieces separately 
from the patterns, beginning the crown and side pieces on the front, the 
cape on the under edge, and the revers on one end. For the pointed 
edges of the revers (the front edge of the front revers is left plain) work, 
first, the 1st round.—Always an sc. (single crochet) in each edge stitch. 
2d round.—1 sc. in every second following stitch of the former round, and 
between each 1 ch. (chain), 3d round.—2 sc. separated by 3 ch. in ev- 
ery ch. of the former round. Now sew together the pieces of the hood 
according to the corresponding figures on the pattern, in doing which 
gather the sides of the crown, and lay two pleats in the upper edge of 


Crocuet Nitsson Hoop, 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VI, Fig. 29, 


Crocuet Hoop For GIRL 
¥ROM~5D TO 7 YEARS OLD. A 


For pattern see Supplement, 
No. XXVI., Figs. 74-77. 
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Hoop ror Giri 
FROM 7 TO 9 
YEARS OLD. 
For pattern see Supplement, 
XV., Figs. 70-73. 





CrocHEeT aND Knittep Scotcu Cap FOR 
Youne Girt. 













Kyittep HEeLGoLanper Hoop. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XXII., Fig. 65. 






Crocuet Hoop ror Giri 
FRoM 2 TO 4 YEARS OLD. 


For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No. XXIV., Figs. 68 and 69. 


Girl’s Scotch Hood. 


Tue foundation of this hood is crocheted of gray wool in a kind of Tunisian 
or Afghan stitch, while the edges are worked in looped crochet stitch in Scotch 


colors (green, white, red, blue, @hd black): A 
detailed description of this stitch will be found 
in the following Number. ‘The cape, the ends 
of which are tied in front, i8*knitted plain in 
backward and forward rounds, the foundation 
of gray and the border of colored wools. Cro- 
chet from the pattern given for Boy’s Scotch 
Cap, Figs. 66 and 67, Supplement, but in wheat 
crochet stitch, a detailed description of which 
will be given in the next Number. In order 
to form the squares of the design of the border 
work from four to five stitches in each color in 
3 order to make them regular. Sew togetlier the 
Lig pieces according to the corresponding figures 
x on the pattern, after which line the hood. The 

C cape is thirty-six inches long on the front edges. 
Begin on one front and knit till it has reached 
a width of sixteen inches, after which cast off 
two-thirds of the stitches, and knit on the 
stitches remaining twenty inches further, then 
cast on as many stitches as were previously 









Crocnet Micnon Hoop. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XXI., Fig. 64. 


cast off, and knit sixteen inches further, Edge this part with the bor- 
der, gather the upper edge, and set it on under tae edge of the hood. 
Gather the ends closely and finish with a bow. 


Trianon Hood. 

Tuts hoods knit of white woo}, with a lining knit in the same manner, 
and trimmed with a border knitted of red wool. It consists of a long scarf 
to which is fastened a simulated net behind. The top is covered with a 
long piece, which is trimmed with a bow of ribbon and hangs loosely as 
in the Catalane cap. The ends may be arranged either like a fichu, or 
in the manner shown by the illustfation. The scarf is in the pattern six 
inches wide and eighty inches long. Work on a foundation of 250 
stitches fifty-five. rounds plain, backward and forward. For the front 


Kwnittep Trianon Hoop. 
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to make them rounded, gather the same part 
from the middle of the back nine inches each 
side, and join it to the upper edge of the gather- 
ed net, which is finished with an elastic cord on 
the under edge. Finally, fasten the Catalane 
part again to the hood with a bow. 





REPUTATION. 


’Tis said that Wind and Water once, 
In emulation, 

Among the hills played hide-and-seek 
With Reputation. 


With many a gusty gambol, first . 
The Wind essayed it; 

Behind the hills and round the knolls 
He slyly played it. 


But ev'ry nook betrayed his lair; 
The leaves around him | 
Would rustle at his breath, and so 
His playmates found him. 


Then, laughing, crept the Water forth, 
And ’mong the mallows 

He spread himself, and branched apart 
In countless shailows. 


The long grass hid his silver stream, 
The sedge concealed him; 

The dripping willows helped his flight, 
No sun revealed him ; 


Till, in his confidence elate, 
With vigorous sally 

He leapt a rock, and so was caught 
Within the valley. 


Then Wind and Water, panting both, 
Remind their mate 

That he should take his turn, and meet 
The self-same fate ; 


But Reputation answered slow: 
**Though I inclined me 

To sport, af once J hide myself, 
Say, who shall find me? 


‘* With me, all cunning skill is vain, 
Vain all endeavor ; 

Miss me an instant, I am lost— 
And lost forever !” 





BOUND TO JOHN COMPANY; 


OR, THE 


Adventures and Mlisadventares of 
Robert Ainsleigh. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
AN HISTORICAL RETROSPECT. 


I BeGan my labors as clerk, or secretary, to 
Mr. Holwell with a h desiré to render good 
service to the one friend I had found on this far 
foreign shore, and at once plunged into the en- 
tangled mass of accounts it was my business to 
examine. 

The zemindarship is an office of double duties, 
and involves two separate functions, distinct and 
almost wholly independent of each other. The 
zemindar is not only judge of the Court of Cut- 
cherry, but he is also superintendent and col- 
lector of the East India Company’s revenues ; 
and it was in this latter capacity that Govindram 
Metre, in his post of standing deputy, had en- 
joyed ample opportunity of amassing a fortune 
at the Company's expense. 

The rapid rotation of the English zemindar- 
ship, which office changed hands two or three 
times in twelve months, had thrown all the pow- 
er into this fellow’s hands; since the superior 
officer, whose deputy he was, had no time to 
learn the details of his office, and little inclina- 
tion to enter laboriously into the duties of a posi- 
tion he was to hold for so brief a period. Mr. 
Holwell’s suspicions of this man’s integrity had 
been aroused before his voyage to England, while 
the attention of the Court of Directors had also 
been drawn to sundry depredations and abuses 
committed by this official. At the request of the 
court, Mr. Holwell had taken pains to explain the 
nature of the zemindarship to the ruling powers 
at home; and he now returned invested with full 
authority as zemindar, and not to be removed 
from his office without express orders from En- 
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tails of Govindram Metre’s defalcations. No- 
thing could be more iniquitous than his 

of pasennats it; and | oradhrlgpeas head 
zemin been a ing one, nothing 
could be less liable to detection, since not one of 
the natives, from the highest to the lowest, durst 
with impunity have given umbrage to him, and 
tis they who alone could have explored the dark 
and intricate mazes in which he had so long con- 
cealed himself from the eye of justice. 

Among his other functions it was his duty to 
dispose of the pottahs or leases, which appor- 
tioned the Company's farms for the space of one 
year. .These po should have been disposed 
of by public outcry or auction in the Cutcherry 
in the presence of the zemindar; but instead of 
being thus offered to public competition, the 
farms were sold taratily at Govindram Metre’s 
own house at such prices as he chose to assign 
to them. All the best of these he bought him- 
self, under fictitious names, and immediately re- 
sold at a profit of from forty to sixty per cent. 
This infamous transaction, repeated annually for 
ten years, and involving several estates, had alone 
enabled him to amass a large fortune; but this 
was only one species of fraud among many. On 
the monthly charge of servants, on charges for 
repairing the cutcherries or court-houses, for re- 
pairing roads, and on other items, this knavish 
rascal’s embezzlements amounted to thousands. 

Govindram Metre’s summary dismission from 
his too profitable office was an act of Mr. Hol- 
well’s in which the Court of Directors at home 
promptly concurred; but the investigation of 
frauds so complicated, and the exposure of a 
system of plunder as artful as it was infamous, 
was a work of years. To discover the black 
zemindar’s embezzlements was one thing, to 
prove them was another and far more arduous 
labor. Every obstacle by which the genius of 
dishonesty could hinder the progress of justice 
was placed in our way by arch plunderer. 
A complete retrospective examination of his ac- 
counts was impossible, for we were politely in- 
formed that the white ants had destroyed some 
papers, while others had been washed away in a 
great storm. In spite of all opposition on the 
part of the culprit and his slavish instruments, 
Mr. Holwell did, however, contrive to lay before 
the Directors a detailed statement of the frauds 
to which their property had been subject; while 
the immediate and remarkable augmentation of 
the revenues under his charge fully proved that 
his discoveries were of no hypothetical character. 
It was reserved for this gentleman in the future | 
to prove how small is the gratitude of princes, 
or of companies, and to drink to the dregs that 
cup of neglect so frequently offered to the lips of 
the faithful public servant. 

Before I had been many months an inmate of 
Mr. Holwell’s house, I had the satisfaction of 
finding that my services were of real value to 
this kind friend and master. He honored me 
with much confidence; and I, for my part, told 
him my own story without the smallest reserva- 
tion, save on the one subject of Phil Hay’s treach- 
ery. Meanwhile, although our life at Calcutta 
was monotony itself, stirring events were taking 
place elsewhere; and Major Lawrence, with his 
brave young subordinate, Robert Clive, was 
teaching Dupleix that French ambition was not 
to be forever unopposed by British enterprise. 

But before proceeding farther with this narra- 
tive, it may be well for me to give some brief 
description of the condition of Hindostan and 
her rulers, as I received it from the lips of my 
well-informed patron, Mr. Holwell. 

*¢ You must accept all that you have heard and 
read of the Great Mogul and his absolute power 
‘as a page of past history that ended with the 
death of Aurungzebe. When that master-spirit 
sank in the grave, the soul of Timur expired 
with him. It is not fifty years since that great 
man died, at ninety-four years of age; and in- 
deed it seems as if to such unscrupulous and 
commanding genius there belongs a power that 
can keep death himself at bay, and prolong life 
beyond its natural limit; and in that half-cen- 
tury seven emperors have sat on the musnud of 
Delhi, but one among them worthy to occupy 
the throne of his ancestors—the rest weak slaves 
of their favorites, and weaker slaves of their own 
vices. Hence the power that once extended to 
the utmost boundaries of Hindostan, and ruled 
its haughtiest deputies with a rod of iron, is now 
little more than a shadow. Soubahdars and na- 
bobs no longer wait to be appointed by a man- 
date from Delhi, but audaciously seize on terri- 
tories, which they still more audaciously be- 
queath to their sons, or adopted sons, after 
them; while, with unparalleled impudence, they 
impose on the common people by pretended del- 
egates from the imperial city, before whose spu- 

rious dignity they bend their stubborn knees, and 
from whose hands they receive forged credentials 
with a pretended humility that deludes and sat- 
isfies an ignorant populace. For the last half- 
century the most dangerous force of the East has 
been that of the Morattoes—a nation of hardy 
mountaineers—natives of the hilly regions that 
extend from the borders of Guzerat to Canara. 
They are the Swiss of India—ever ready to fight 
on the stronger side, and able to change leaders 

with the varying breath of fortune. This is a 
power which first arose in the palmy days of the 
Mogul empire, and has fattened upon that em- 
pire's decay.” 

**Then you consider the despotism of Delhi a 
power of the past ?” I asked. 

**Yes, Robert. Delhi has seen the last of her 
greatness. Her splendor sank in an eternal 
eclipse when the shepherd monarch of Ispahan, 





gland, since no proper investigation of the depu- 
ty’s abuses could be possible while the head-office 
fluctuated by rotation as heretofore. Once in- 
vested with full powers, Mr. Holwell spared no 
labor in his task of cleansing this Augean stable 
of foul accountancy. 

It would be but dry work to enter into the de- 










Nadir Shah, and his Persians invested the city, 
\to retire thence with thirty-two millions’ worth 
of loot, after such a work of ravage as was new 


the history of the Mogul empire during the last 
century. It was a bloody record of ambition 
and treachery; and I, who came fresh from a 
Christian country, was struck with horror by 
the crimes of a people whose religion I have 
heard philosophers extol as little inferior to the 
faith of Christ. ‘The farther I carried my retro- 
spect, the lohger was the list of iniquities which 
the history of the past revealed; and as a mo- 
notonous sameness izes the murderous 
deeds of these Mahometan usurpers, I will not 
burden this chronicle by going farther back than 
to the reign of Shah Jehan. ' This noble follow- 
er of the Prophet distinguished himself in early 
life by the quiet assassination of his. elder brother 
and an unsuccessful rebellion against his father, a 
feeble-minded monarch, very much under the 
governance of his wife, and who, 5 2 begin- 
ning his r@ign with a little private business in 
the way of murdér on his own account, assumed 
the modest surname of Mahomet Jehangire, or 
Conqueror of the World. Shah Jehan, know- 
ing the family failing, wisely inaugurated his 
reign by a happy dispatch, per dagger or bow- 
string, of all the male posterity of Timur, except 
himself and his four sons. Had he made the 
exception still narrower, and included the four 
young Timurs in the general massacre, he would 
have shown himself a wise man; for one of these 
Tartar cubs was Aurungzebe, who, after his fa- 
ther had: reigned thirty years, and he himself 
had won the reputation of a religious enthusiast 
utterly devoid of ambitious desires, engaged in 
warfare with and subjugated two of his brothers, 
betrayed and imprisoned the third, possessed him- 
self by stratagem of his father’s person, and, hav- 
ing safely bestowed that ancient ruler under lock 
and key, caused himself to be importuned by his 
nobles, whose entreaties so touched his tender 
nature—like the prayers of the Lord Mayor of 
London in that famous scene of Shakspeare’s 
Richard ITI.—that he submitted to assume the 
royal power under the title of Aulum Geer, or 
Conqueror of the Wind. 

Aulum Geer, aias Aurungzebe, proved him- 
self a wise and prudent despot. He took speedy 
means to dispose of his best friend and ally, 
Meer Joomla, whom he dispatched on a warlike 
expedition, which resulted in the destruction of 
his army, by privation and disease, and his own 
untimely death, whereupon Aurungzebe had the 
candor to remark that he had lost ‘‘ the greatest 
and most dangerous” of his friends. 

After languishing in a prison, made tolerable 
to his senility by the amusements of a well-fur- 
nished harem, Shah Jehan expired, and there 
were not wanting slanderers to whisper that a 
noxious infusion of poppy-juice, called poust, a 
favorite slow poison of these Orientals, had some- 
what accelerated his death. But the subjects of 
the Mogul empire were too busy for minute in- 
quiries on this point. ‘The emperor was bent on 
the subjugation alike of Mahometan and Hindoo 
rulers. He made war upon Morattoes and Sikhs, 
Rajpoots and Affghans, using sometimes the pre- 
text of religious fervor, sometimes the right of 
- an offended chief, and, having subdued the two 
sovereigns of the Deccan and made himself al- 
most master of the Carnatic, he closed a reign 
of half a century in a harassing and useless 
struggle with the Morattoes, and died a natural 
death in his camp, thereby considerably varying 
the common close of a Mogul sovereignty. 

The successors of Aurungzebe are scarce wor- 
thy of being chronicled in the same page with so 
wile and renowned a-tyrant. Jehandar Shah, 
the grandson of this great man, allowed himself 
to be governed by a public dancer, whose very 
name of Lall Koor sounds disreputable to the 
English ear. After wasting his days and nights 
in debauch, and outraging the feelings of his om- 
rahs, er nobles, this Jehandar was deposed and 
strangled, and his dead body exhibited in the 
streets of Delhi at the behest of his nephew and 
successor, Ferokhshere. 

Nor did the usurper show himself better worthy 
to occupy the musnud than the kinsman he dis- 
placed. . He also inaugurated his accession by 
the butchery of every man he had reason to fear. 
He also submitted to the base dominion of favor- 
ites, and, as the historian Ferishta remarked of 
one of his predecessors, ‘‘ delighted in the soft 
society of silver-bodied damsels with musky tress- 
es.” I should scarcely have recorded his name 
save for the fact that to this Emperor the East 

India Company owe the phirmaund which gave 
them their richest privileges in Hindostan. Mr. 
Hamilton, a surgeon traveling with an embassy 
from the English Company, had the good for- 
tune to cure the Emperor of a malady which the 
unskillful treatment of his native physicians had 
failed to subjugate. Ferokhshere bade the En- 
glish doctor name his reward, and the generous 
Briton solicited privileges for the Company. 
These privileges included the extension of the 
Company’s territory, the reduction and simplifi- 
cation of the duties hitherto paid by them, the 
exemption of their goods from stoppage and ex- 
amination under cover of a passport or dustuck 
signed by the president of Calcutta, with other 
protections and exemptions of equal importance. 
The grant promised by the Emperor was only 
secured after much intrigue and counter-intrigue ; 
but the English embassy was patient, and did 
not take leave of the Mogul until his royal phir- 
maund had been obtained. 

From the Court of Delhi Mr. Holwell bade 
me look to the Deccan, or southern provinces 
of India, where the master-mind of Nizam-al- 
Mulk had created a sovereignty scarcely second 
to that of the Moguls, and which his daring had 
rendered independent of the imperial power. The 


me to quote Mr. Holwell’s description of the as- 
pect of affairs upon the coast of Coromandel, 
where Clive was at this time winning his youth- 
aad tri of laurels, 

t is just twenty years since Sadat a reg- 
ular and acknowledged nabob of aca, 
died, much regretted by his subjects, after ap- 
pointing his nephew and adopted son, Dost Ally, 
to succeed him. His dying wishes were quietly 
fulfilled, but not without inspiring secret aversion 
in the breast of Nizam-al-Mulk, soubahdar of 
the Deccan, since the accession of Dost Ally to 
+ the subordinate. kingdom of the Carnatic took 
place without reference to his authority. It is, 
however, a peculiarity of the Mahometan mind to 
smother its resentments, and to patiently await 
the opportunity of revenge. 

“Dost Ally had two sons, the elder of whom, 
Subder Ally, had attained to man’s estate at the 
time of his father’s accession; he had likewise 
several daughters, qne of whom he gave in mar- 
‘riage to his nephew, Mortiz Ally, another to a 
more distant relation, Chunda Saheb, who be- 
came his dewan, or treasurer, one of the most 
powerful officers of the state. 

“This Chunda Saheb was a man of limitless 
ambition, a supreme master of all the native arts 
of intrigue. On the death of the Rajah of Trich- 
inopoly, an independent Hindoo state, he was 
sent with Subder Ally to obtain possession of the 
city; and, by a series of false pretenses, contrived 
to seduce the garrison and imprison the dowager 
queen, who died of grief and humiliation at find- 
ing herself thns betrayed. It was even whispered 
that the unhappy woman had fallen in love with 
her base betrayer, and that it was by the softer 
arts of the lover Chunda Saheb penetrated the 
citadel. : 

**Once master of Trichinopoly and its apper- 
taining kingdom, Chunda Saheb showed himself 
bent on keeping his conquest. - : 

**'The nabob, who cherished a high opinion of 
his son-in-law’s genius, dared not recall him from 
his new power. Chunda Saheb, without openly 
throwing off his allegiance to such an indulgent 
master, took care to improve the defenses of 
Trichinopoly, and to plant his two brothers in 
the strongest towns of his little kingdom. 
‘*Nizam-al-Mulk’s hatred of Dost Ally and 
his race was only increased by the extension of 
their possessions; but, as he was obliged to keep 
his arms turned toward Delhi, where he was 
equally dreaded and detested, he was unable to 
assail this aspiring family in person. In this di- 
lemma he had recourse to the Morattoes, and 
gave those savage mountaineers permission to 
attack the Carnatic; thus by the same stroke 
wiping out his obligations to that race and grati- 
ing his own resentments. ‘This permission of 
the soubah’s was like the loosening of some 
mighty mountain stream, that carries sudden 
devastation to the valleys below its source. A 
hundred thousand Morattoes, under Ragojee 
Bonsala, swept across the western barrier of the 
Carnatic before Dost Ally was able to collect his 
forces to oppose them. Bloody was the struggle 
that followed. The treachery of an Indian offi- 
cer gave the nabob and his army into the hands 
of the foe. Dost Ally and his younger son, 
Hassan, fell dead from their elephants on the 
field of battle, and, with the common result of a 
leader’s death among Oriental armies, immediate 
rout and ruin followed their fall. 

*¢*Subder Ally had happily taken refuge in the 
strong-hold of Vellore, and from that citadel he 
made terms with the triumphant Morattoes. He 
then assumed the title and authority of nabob, 
and Chunda Saheb came to Arcot to do homage 
to him, with a splendor of retinue and military 
force that made him appear the equal rather than 
the dependent of Subder Ally. In the December 
of the same year, however, the Morattoes re- 
turned, in consequence of a secret engagement 
with Subder Ally, invested Trichinopoly, inter- 
cepted and slaughtered the two brothers of Chun- 
da Saheb—the severed head of one of whom they 
sent him as a confirmation of his brothers’ de- 
feat—and after a siege of three months, finally 
subjugated the city, and captured its resolute de- 
fender, Chunda Saheb, whom they carried off to 
a strong fort near their metropolis of Sattarah. 

“¢'That ambitious spirit, Chunda Saheb, being 
thus safely bestowed at a remote distance from 
the Carnatic, and the Morattoes appeased by the 
conquest of Trichinopoly, Subder Ally might 
have enjoyed his kingdom in tolerable security 
but for his ever-present fear of the Nizam, whose 
wrath could only be appeased by the payment of 
those large arrears of revenue which the late na- 
bob, Dost Ally, had withheld. But to part with 

his treasures was a sacrifice which Subder Ally 
‘could not bring himself to make, and he strove to 
soften his creditor by humble excuses and pre- 
tended poverty, even giving out that he intended 
to go to Arabia and end his days in acts of piety 
at the tomb of ‘his Prophet. 

‘‘ His poverty and devotion were alike assumed, 
but the late calamities had made such an im- 
pression upon his mind that he left the defense- 
less city of Arcot, and took up his residence in 
the fortified citadel of Vellore, the strongest m 
the Carnatic, while his family and treasures were 
placed under the care of the English at Madras; 
for it is a notorious testimony to British honesty 
that these heathens will often trust us when they 
dare not trust each other. — . 

‘‘ Unhappily for this cautious sovereign, dan- 
ger lurked within the citadel of Vellore, more 
dire, because more secret, than the perils of un- 
fortified Arcot. Mortiz Ally was the nabob 8 
brother-in-law, bound to him by every tie of 
gratitude and affection ; but among these people 











Nizam had given up the ghost, after more than 
a century of life, in 1747; and since his death 
the sovereignty of the Deccan had been the sub- 





even to Hindostan. Shade of Timur, that was 
,indeed a degradation for the chief city of thy 
, Tartar race!” 

From Mr. Holwell’s conversation I learned 


‘ 


ject of unceasing contention. But here I must 
\ again indulge in a retrospective glance, even at 
\the risk of appearing prolix; and in order to 
‘make my narrative complete, it will be well for 


such ties count for nothing when once interest 
‘is at stake. The nabob: knew that inherited 
wealth and parsimonious habits had made Mortiz 
Ally the richest man in his dominions, and was 
determined that he should contribute to the sat- 
isfaction of the greedy Morattoes in common with 
the other governors of the province. None of 
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these gentlemen were too well inclined to dis- 
burse their treasures, and needed but the exam- 
ple of a respectable leader to refuse obedience to 
the nabob’s demands. They therefore took oc- 
casion to hint to Mortiz Ally that Nizam-al- 
Mulk, the soubah of the Southern Provinces, 
would be inclined to favor rebellion against a 
prince who had defied his vice-royalty. 

‘* In the East rebellion generally means assas- 
Mortiz Ally was at once avaricious, 
ambitious, revengeful, and cowardly. He never 
moved, even in his own palace, without the pro- 
tection of his guards, and never tasted food or 
drink until his wife had affixed her seal upon the 
vessel that contained it. For such a character 
the nabob entertained the most profound con- 
tempt, and at last, wearied by Mortiz Ally’s re- 

ted excuses for withholding the payment of 

is arrears of the assessment, went so far as to 

threaten him with displacement from his govern- 
ment if he persisted any longer in such trifling. 

‘‘This imprudent threat was the spark that 
fired the train. The discontented governors flat- 
tered Mortiz Ally’s ambition, promising to ac- 
knowledge him chief of the Carnatic, in the place 
of his brother-in-law. ‘The traitor now only wait- 
ed his opportunity to strike. 

‘** This seemed difficult to seize. Subder Ally’s 
army lay within the suburbs and under the walls 
of Vellore. A numerous guard attended him 
within the fort. Mortiz Ally was too great a 
dastard to dream of open violence, and only 
showed himself more than usually servile after 
the insult he had received from his brother-in- 
law. The assassin might, indeed, have waited 
long for his opportunity had it not been afforded 
by the singular imprudence of the nabob himself. 

** At the chief religious festival of Mahom- 
etan India, Subder Ally’s servants asked per- 
mission to absent themselves for two or three 
days, in order to celebrate their pious orgies in 
their own families. The unsuspecting nabob, 
contrary to all courtly etiquette, suffered all his 
retinue and guards, except four persons, to leave 
him, and even desired that some of Mortiz Ally’s 
officers and servants might attend him in the 
absence of his own. 

‘* The governor of Vellore was prompt to seize 
so excellent an occasion. Poison was at first at- 
tempted, and failed. But even this attempt did 
not awaken Subder Ally to the consciousness of 
his peril. He gave a ready ear to his enemy’s 
servants, who attributed his illness to one of the 
bilious disorders so common in India. On this 
followed a night of horror, during which the 
gates of Vellore were shut against all intruders. 
Among all his subjects Mortiz Ally found but 
one man willing to execute his orders. This was 
an officer whose wife the nabob had dishonored. 
The assassin entered Subder Ally’s apartment at 
midnight at the head of a band of Abyssinian 
slaves, upbraided him with his. wrongs, and 
stabbed him to death as he was in the act of 
escaping by a window. 

‘* Mortiz Ally endeavored to ap the na- 
bob’s army by a somewhat lame account of their 
master’s death; but the general opinion of his 
character was such that the soldiery flew to arms, 
declaring that their sovereign had been murdered 
by the governor of Vellore. Thqattachment of 
these devoted creatures, however, had its price; 
and on Mortiz Ally bidding high for their affec- 
tion, they consented to waive their desire for 
vengeance, and agreed to accept him as Nabob 
of the Carnatic some forty-eight hours after the 
murder of Subder Ally Khan. 

“The new nabob made a triumphal entry into 
his chief city of Arcot, and for some time all went 
merry as a marriage-bell, until several of the prin- 
cipal officers of the Carnatic discovered that they 
sympathized in a profound detestation of their 
new master; while the army, finding that Mortiz 
Ally’s liberal promises had not resulted in ready- 
money, surrounded his palace, and tumultuously 
demanded their due. 

‘*This was enough for the timorous nabob, 
who immediately fled from Arcot to his strong- 
hold of Vellore, disguised in a woman’s dress 
and shrouded by the curtains of a palanquin, 
only to reappear when the time was again ripe 
for treachery and murder. Upon this, Seid Ma- 
homet Khan, the youthful son of the murdered 
Subder Ally, was immediately proclaimed na- 
bob, and removed under the guardianship of his 
mother from Madras to Wandewash, a fortress 
in the command of his uncle by marriage. The 


sagacious and powerful old soubah, Nizam-al-- 


Mulk, having for the moment no danger to fear 
from Delhi, now appeared upon the scene, sup- 
ported by an army of eighty thousand horse and 
He was at once in- 
dignant and surprised by the state of anarchy 
which prevailed in the Carnatic, where every 
governor of a fort and every commander of a 
district had assumed the title and state of nabob. 


. ‘Scourge me the next son of a dog who dares ap- 


proach my presence under the name of nabob!’ 
cried the proud old Viceroy; ‘for I have this 
day seen no less than eighteen nabobs in the 
Carnatic, whexeas I imagined there was but one 
in the Southern Provinces.’ 

**The son of Subder Ally was among the vis- 
itors who did obeisance to the soubah. Nizam- 
al-Mulk did not permit this young prince to re- 
turn to the safe-keeping of his uncle at Wande- 
wash, but gave him into the charge of his own 
officers, who were bidden to show the lad all 
possible respect. The Composer-of-the-State 
then returned to Golcondah, and gave the sov- 
ereignty of the Carnatic to one of his generals, 
who had the misfortune to be found dead in his 
bed on the morning appointed for his departure 
to his new kingdom, not without suspicion .of 
poison. ‘ 

“*This somewhat suspicious decease resulfed 
in the appointment of An’war-adean Khan, whose 
enemies were not slow to hint that he who most 
profited by the death of his predecessor was the 
person whose unknown hand had hastened that 





event. An’war-adean was the son of a learned 
Mahometan, deeply versed in the original text 
of the Koran, and one of the religious officers 
attached to the person of the late mighty Au- 
rungzebe. The new nabob was a brave and 
prudent officer; but the people of the Carnatic 
cherished a warm affection for the race of Dost 
Ally, whose descendants had governed them 
with a gentle hand, and Nizam-al-Mulk found it 
prudent to assert that An’war-adean was ap- 
pointed only as regent until such time as Seid 
Mahomet, the son of Subder Ally, should be old 
enougl to reign. In the mean time the boy was 
placed under An’war-adean’s guardianship, in a 
position that somewhat resembled that of a fa- 
mous young prince of the House of York under 
the tender care of his kind uncle Gloster. 

‘*An’war-adean treated his charge with all 
show of kindness, despite any natural jealousy 
which may have been aroused in his mind by the 
general joy with which the populace had wel- 
comed the youth on his return to Arcot. In- 
stalled in the palace of the fort, Seid Mahomet 
had no possible cause for uneasiness, save the 
somewhat clamorous demands of the Patans—a 
body of Mahometan soldiers from the extreme 
north of Hindostan,- whose hardihood, courage, 
and audacity distinguished them from all other 
inhabitants of the empire. ‘These men had 
served Subder Ally, and they now tormented his 
son by daily demands for their arrears. 

‘In the month of June the young prince, as 
head of his family, was called upon to preside at 
the marriage festival of a kinsman, which was 
to be celebrated with all pomp in the fort of Ar- 
cot. Invitations were sent far and wide to the 
bridegroom's kindred, many of whom were gov- 
ernors of cities in the Carnatic. 

‘Among these was Mortiz Ally. The prince 
was bidden to conceal his natural aversion, and 
to receive the murderér of his father with all 
Oriental courtesy. It was thought by many that 
the cowardly governor of Vellore would aot trust 
himself outside the gates of his strong-hold upon 
an invitation from the son of his victim; but to 
the general surprise he presented himself among 
the guests of the young prince, and was treated 
with distinguished respect by the regent, An’war- 
adean Khan. 

“The marriage festival was not suffered to 
proceed without interruption from the insolence 
of the Patan soldiers, twelve of whom, with their 
captain at their head, broke through the cere- 
monial pomp of the prince’s court, to urge their 
demands with more than common insolence. 
They were repelled by Seid Mahomet’s servants, 
at first with contumely, and in the end with vio- 
lence; such an outrage as is rarely offered to 
this proud and insolent people without provok- 
ing a sanguinary and immediate revenge. 

**The thirteen Patans, however, received this 
rebuff with unusual meekness, and on the same 
day tendered their humble apologies for the morn- 
ing’s violence. Their submission was readily ac- 
cepted, and all was calm; yet it was but a de- 
ceitful tranquillity, which presaged the coming 
tempest. 

“With evening came the most brilliant hour 
of the festival. Seid Mahomet, with Mortiz 
Ally, and most of the other guests, were assem- 
bled, when the approach of the Regent Nabob 
was announced. ‘The young Prince, desiring to 
pay his venerable guardian public homage, passed 
into the vestibule, intending to receive him at 
the bottom of a flight of steps leading to the 
court of the palace. ‘The thirteen Patans were 
among the spectators in this lower court, and as 
the prince appeared, surrounded by his guests, 
and attended by his officers and guards, these 
haughty warriors greeted him with demonstrative 
reverence and affection. After these compli- 
ments their captain rapidly ascended the steps, 
as if about to cast himself at the feet of his of- 
fended lord, and having thrown Seid Mahomet’s 


- attendants off their guard by his contrition of 


countenance and manner, suddenly drew his dag- 
ger, and with one blow pierced the young prince’s 
heart. 

‘*In an instant the vestibule flashed with na- 
ked swords. The assassin was cut to pieces on 
the spot, and: ten of his companions were sacri- 
ficed by the furious crowd below. - Amidst this 
scene of horror An’war-adean Khan appeared, 
and promptly gave such orders as were necessa- 
ry for the discovery of the conspiracy ; since it 
was the general cry that the Patans had only 
been the venal instruments of some hidden pow- 
er. 

“Nor was it long before a vengeful murmur 
arose, coupled with the name of Mortiz Ally. 
The governor of Vellore had been beside the 
prince as he fell, but when he was now sought 
for, it was discovered that he had availed him- 
self of the gencral confusion to fly from Arcot, 
attended by a large body of cavalry and other 
troops, which had been awaiting him in a spirit 
of caution that argued a foregone conclusion. 
Pursuit would have been worse than useless, for 
no equal force of cavalry was ready on the in- 
stant, and the distance from Arcot to Vellore 
was but twelve miles. Curses and imprecations 
on the murderer’s head rang out upon the air 
which had so lately echoed the tinkling of lutes, 
and brazen clash of cymbals, and all the joyous 
sounds of Eastern festival. ‘The populace, dis- 
persed by an order from An’war-adean Khan, 
retired to their homes in gloomy silence, or gath- 
ered stealthily in secret companies to communi- 
cate their dark suspicions. The nabob not only 
dismissed every Patan in his service, but order- 
ed that no member of that nation should remain 
an hour longer in the city, and that their houses 
should be razed to the ground, the last mark of 
infamy which Oriental justice can inflict upon a 
maletactor. Yet, so given to suspicion is the 
public mind, even this conduct: did not hinder 
the assertion that the murder of Seid Mahomet 
ro been plotted by An’war-adean and Mortiz 

ly. 
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‘*Such whispers having reached the ear of the 
nabob, he strongly denied all share in a crime 
which he boldly attributed to the governor of 
Vellore, and challenged his detractors to the 
proof of their foul slanders. Mortiz Ally, for 
his part, as boldly accused the nabob, but brought 
forward no proof to sustain his assertion; and 
it was supposed that the same evidence which 
would have condemned An’war-adean must also 
have demonstrated his own guilt. 

“Favored by Nizam-al-Mulk, and sheltered 
by his vice-royal power, An’war-adean held his 
ground as Nabob of the Carnatic; but his gov- 
ernment was not the less hateful to his people. 
The death of the Nizam, in 1748, was the signal 
for revolution, And now the spirit of European 
intrigue allied itself to the plotting genius of the 
East. Dupleix, the governor of the French es- 
tablishment of Pondicherry, had long since se- 
cretly fixed on Chunda Saheb, as that member 
of Dost Ally’s race most gifted with the talents 
of intrigue. Now followed plot upon the heels 
of plot, revolution upon revolution. Nazir Jung, 
the son of the late Nizam, and Moozuffer Jung, 
his grand-nephew, contested the government of 
the Deecan. Chunda Saheb, ransomed from 
the Morattoes by French gold, moulded Moozuf- 
fer Jung to his own ends, and struggled for do- 
minion in the Carnatic; while Dupleix, like the 
monkey in the fable, waited till his cat’s-paw 
should have snatched the prize, to grasp it for 
himself; and if not actually aspiring to Oriental 
sovereignty upon his own account, was at any 
rate bent upon elevating to power a Soubahdar 
of the Deccan, and a Nabob of the Carnatic, 
who should be little more than the instruments 
of his will. To what height this aspiring man 
might have reached, and what extended domin- 
ion France might have acquired in the East, had 
not the English at last awakened from their ig- 
nominious apathy, I can hardly venture to cal- 
culate. 

‘*For some time the rebels were triumphant. 
An’war-adean was slain in an engagement, at 
the age of one hundred and seven years. His 
eldest son was taken prisoner during the same 
struggle; and his second son, Mahomet Ally, 
with the remnant of.the army, escaped to his 
government of Trichinopoly. Success favored 
the arms and intrigues of Dupleix and his two 
allies. The powerful hill-fortress of Gingee, 
hitherto deemed impregnable, was taken by the 
French under Bussy ; Nazir Jung was slain un- 
der circumstances of some treachery ; his nephew 
and opponent, Moozuffer Jung, installed as Sou- 
bahdar of the Deccan; and the ambitious Du- 
pleix made governor of all the countries south 
of the Kistna, with Chunda Saheb for his dep- 
uty at Arcot. 

** Moozuffer Jung was not permitted long to 
enjoy his triumph. He perished in an attempt 
to subdue the ever-rebellious Patans, who, hay- 
ing helped to raise him to the throne, were in- 
satiable in their demands for reward. At this 
perilous juncture the French interest was pro- 
tected by Bussy, who instantly proclaimed Sala- 
but Jung, eldest surviving son of the Nizam, 
Soubahdar of the Deccan. This prince confirm- 
ed all the grants made to Dupleix, and it may 
be fairly said that at this period the governor of 
Pondicherry wielded a power superior to that of 
the Great Mogul himself. 

**While a plotting French politician and his 
general had thus contrived to seize the dominion 
of Southern India, the prospects of the English 
Company were of thé darkest hue. Mahomet 
Ally, the one chief friendly to the British gov- 
ernment, was reduced to the single possession of 
Trichinopoly ; and nothing appeared more like- 
ly than that the whole Carnatic would fall into 
the power of Chunda Saheb, from whom we 
English could expect neither favor nor mercy. 
Against the audacious intrigues of Dupléix, and 
the military skill of his generals, we could only 
oppose the prudence of a petty trade committee, - 
since Colonel Lawrence was at this most critic- 
al epoch absent in England on private affairs. 
Menaced with certain ruin in the event of Chun- 
da Saheb’s extending power, and insulted by the 
French, who planted their white flags upon al- 
most every field around the English boundary, 
and even within the English limits, it was time 
that forbearance and neutrality should cease. 

‘‘In this dark Hour, when British pride had 
been humbled to the very dust by the rapid suc- 
cesses and undisguised insolence of a rival power, 
there arose upon the clouded horizon a star which, 
as I think, is destined to mount yet higher in the 
military heaven. While Colonel Lawrence was 
still in Europe, and in the absence of orders from 
England, Robert Clive, with an innate military 
genius, took the helm of affairs, and Arcot, the 
chief city of the Carnatic, was seized by a hand- 
ful of English soldiers, held against a siege of 
fifty days’ duration, and secured to the English 
ally. This was but the beginning of triumphs. 
Other engagements as brilliant have followed in 
rapid succession, and thus Robert Clive, at the 
age of twenty-six, has undermined the French 
power in the Carnatic, humbled the pride of that 
most ambitious nation, and founded the renown 
of British arms in India.” 

Thus ran my patron’s record of affairs past 
and present upon the coast of Coromandel. It 
was during my own residence in India that the 
young captain, whose name had already become 
synonymous with victory, enjoyed a signal tri- 
umph at Trichinopoly ; but before this new con- 
quest, the daring chief, Chunda Saheb, had term- 
inated his adventurous and troubled career under 
circumstances of peculiar cruelty. 

His affairs having become desperate, he ac- 
cepted a deceitful promise of protection from 
Monackjee, the general of the Tanjore forces. 
It is possible that Monackjee gave this pledge 
in good faith, but finding all other powers bent 
on disputing his possession of so illustrious a 
prisoner, this barbarous Tanjorine put his too- 
confiding captive to death, and dispatched the 





head of Chunda Saheb as a bloody offering to 
his rival and enemy, Mahomet Ally. - 

Such was the state of affairs upon the southern 
coast when I entered upon my new duties as Mr. 
Holwell’s secretary. In Bengal all was quiet. 
The nabob Allaverdy Khan, in his actions in the 
present, shdwed himself a beneficent ruler and 
an amiable man; but when I ventured to say 
as much to my patron, Mr. Holwell regarded 
me with a somewhat ironical smile. ‘‘ Yes, 
Bob,” he replied, ‘‘the nabob is a very indul- 
gent ruler, and no doubt altogether an excellent 
person ; but for dll that I should scarcely care to 
trust too much to his honor. I teil you, boy, 
these Mahometans are false to the marrow of 
their bones, and treachery is as natural to them 
as truth and honesty are supposed to be to John 
Bull; though I have found, by-the-way, that 
even that blustering gentleman can tell a lie 
when his interest pushes him to it.” 

‘Will you tell me why you think badly of Al- 
laverdy, Sir?” I asked, ever curious about the 
rulers of this strange empire, which seemed to 
me wonderful as a glimpse of fairy-land, and an~ 
cient as a page of Herodotus. 

‘*You shall hear the darkest passage of his 
life, Robert, and form your own judgment upon 
it. He and his brother, Hodgee Hamed, began 
their careers as penniless adventurers, the sons 
of a wily Tartar, and rose to power by the favor 
of Sujah Khan, Nabob of Bengal, Behar, and 
Orixa, who made the elder brother, Hodgee 
Hamed, his prime minister, and the younger, 
Allaverdy, general of his troops, and ultimately 
governor of Behar. Each well suited his-allotted 
post, the elder being versed in the arts of sup- 
pression and diplomacy, while the younger had 
all the best gifts of a military leader. ‘The two 
were closely bound to each other; for self-interest, 
in this case, strengthened the ties of relationship. 

‘* The short-lived gratitude of the East did not 
long secure to Sujah Khan the fidelity of these 
favored subjects. A conspiracy was ripening for 
the casting aside of all authority on the part of 
the deputy-governor of Behar, and Sujah, ap- 
prised of this treachery, was meditating venge~- 
ance, when Nadir Shah, the Persian Alexan- 
der, and his forces swept like the whirlwind 
across Hindostan, and every eye was turned to 
Delhi. Before the Persian had left the imperial 
city Sujah died, and his profligate son, Suffraze 
Khan, succeeded to his sovereignty. 

‘*The vices of this new ruler were eminently 
favorable to the ambitious plans of the two broth- 
ers. Suffraze quickly contrived to offend all his 
influential subjects, among others Juggat Seat, 
the head of the princely banking-house of Mux~ 
adavad, whose son’s wife he insulted by an act 
of supreme folly. Hodgee promptly traded upon 
his master’s errors. A plot was hatched, and 
Allaverdy invaded Bengal. The reigning nabob 
was slain, after a nobler resistance than might 
have been expected from so vicious a man, and 
Allaverdy pushed boldly onward to Muxadavad, 
where he was proclaimed Nabob of Bengal, Be- 
har, and Orixa. 

‘¢The power thus audaciously seized was not 
long unassailed. The proud and wily Composer- 
of-the-State, Nizam-al-Mulk, took alarm, and in- 
cited the Morattoes to attack the new nabob. 
Eighty thousand of these hardy warriors swoop- 
ed from their mountain strong-holds upon Alla- 
verdy’s new dominions; and long and desperate 
were the struggles that inaugurated the nabob’s 
reign. The Morattoes ravaged the country,’col- 
lected the revenues of almost the whole of the 
territory south of the Ganges, and after being 
beaten, routed, and driven out of Allaverdy’s 
dominion one year, reappeared the next, with 
renewed strength and unconquerable audacity ; 
nor could handsome payments on the part of 
their victim assure him of exemption from attack. 

**In Eastern politics, when affairs grow des- 
perate, treachery is not far distant. Finding 
himself powerless to cope with so strong and 
slippery a foe, Allaverdy pretended a desire to 
treat, and proposed a personal conference with 
Baschir Pondit, the general and moving spirit 
of the Morattoe army. Doubting the good faith 
of the nabob’s professigns, Baschir Pondit re- 
fused his consent to thi§ interview until Allaver- 
dy had sworn on the Koran that no treachery 
should be attempted. It was agreed that the two 
leaders should meet in a tent pitched on the open 
plain, each attended by an equal number of offi- 
cers and unarmed servants. But the care of 
providing the tent was left to Allaverdy, who 
had contrived to hoodwink the Morattoe general 
by offering to send his wife to visit the wife of 
Baschir Pondit, a social concession of supreme 
importance in this land of ceremonies. 

*¢ At the appointed hour the two chiefs ad- 
vanced to the tent, each attended by the most 
distinguished of his officers, while in the distance 
a long train of covered palanquins, supposed to 
contain Allaverdy’s wife and her retinue, was 
seen moving toward the Morattoe camp. What 
passed within the tent has been told by many, 
and seldom told alike. Enough is known to 
stamp the work of that hour as one of the dark- 
est deeds ever committed on this wicked earth. 
At a signal, fifty armed men sprang from the 
sides of the tent, which had been constructed 
with a double lining to afford ‘ambush for the 
assassins. ‘The Morattoe general and his cap- 
tains were massacred to a man; but Allaverdy 
did not draw his sword. He only looked on, 
and approved the carnage. When the work of 
slaughter was finished, a signal of attack was 
thrown out, and the Bengal army rushed at 
once upon their disorganized foe. The Morattoes 
fled in confusion, only to reassemble and renew 
the war with redoubled fury. 

“Ten years of harassing warfare followed 
that day of treason; and a treaty of peace, ar- 
ranged between the nabob and his hydra-headed 
foe, is not yet ratified. But the Morattoes have 
been propitiated by subsidies -and concessions, 
and Allaverdy, now a very old man, has received 
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his. t from the sorely enfeebled powers of 
i, on copdition that he shall annually remit 
the tribute of six millions of rupees. The cour- 
age and fortitude he has displayed in overcom- 
ing innumerable difficulties -have endeared him 
to his le, despite the murder of Baschir 
Pondit, and a few minor treacheries, which his 
subjects indulgently ascribe to the account of 
Hodgee Hamed, who fell a victim to the anger 
of his enemies, and ired, universally execra- 
ted, some years ago. - ‘fo his own people he has 
been a just and not unkind master; with the 
English Company he has on the whole dealt 
fairly, although he has shown himself somewhat 
exacting in money-matters.. But take him for 
all in all, I fear we are likely to have reason to 
regret his loss,” 
** How is that?” I asked. 
“B his nephew, and p successor, 
Mirza Mahmud, is a cruel voluptuary, who hates 
the English, and, indeed, loves nothing bit his 
own sensual pleasures. He has enjoyed a prince- 
ly education, which in the Oriental sense of the 
word means the slavish flattery of parasites, and 
the unrestrained indulgence of every vicious pro- 
msity. ‘The favorite amusement of his child- 
ood was the torture of birds and animals; the 
diversions of his manhood consist in the society 
of profligate menials and low buffoons, and in the 
gratification of a propensity for intoxicating li- 
quors, to say nothing of other vices, which serve 
to mark the contrast between himself and his 
great-uncle, ever a temperate man, and the faith- 
ful husband of one wife.” 
** And is this wretch certain to become na- 
bob ?” 
* “T believe there is little doubt of it, though 
the appointment has not yet been formally made. 
The people of Bengal look forward with terror 
to such a ruler; but Mirza Mahmud has con- 
trived to hide his real nature from his great- 
uncle, who has regarded the young man from 
his birth with an almost doting fondness: and 
among this servile people no one dares enlighten 
the old man as to his adopted son’s disposition) 


hohl, 





and pursuits. All we English can do is to pray'| If 


that Allaverdy’s years may be prolonged to the 
utmost limit.’ . 





{Entered according to Act of Congress, in the Year 
1868, by Harrer & Saotesns, in the Clerk’s Office of 
the District Court of the United States, for the Southern 
District of New York.] 


THE SACRISTAN’S HOUSEHOLD. 
A Story. 


By the Author of ‘‘ Mabel’s Progress,” “ Aunt Margaret’s 
Troubles,” etc. 








RICHLY ILLUSTRATED. 


a 


CHAPTER XV. 
AN ILL WIND THAT BLEW SOME PEOPLE GOOD. 


Fate had decreed that Major von Groll should 
not immediately proceed with his investigations 
touching the mysterious tenant of the hunting- 
lodge. 

On the morning after his visit to the deserted 
house, Major von Groll appeared at the land- 
steward’s office in the main street of Detmold, 
and presented himself to Von.Schleppers with an 
open letter in his hand. He had just received 
news of the death of his wife’s only brother, and 
must, he said, set out at once for Bohemia to 
attend the funeral, and to make sundry business 
arrangements on, behalf of Frau von Groll. 

‘* My brother-in-law has died intestate, I am 
told,” said the Major. ‘‘ And as my wife is his 
only surviving relative, she will inherit as next 
of kin.” 

The Justizrath made a queer grimace, intend- 
ed to combine sorrow for the lady’s bereavement 
with joy at her accession of fortune. 

‘* Well, Major,” said he, ‘‘ we are all mortal 
—all mortal, May I ask if the gnadige Frau’s 
inheritance will be—a—considerable? ‘The de- 
ceased gentleman—J fancy I have heard it said 
—was wealthy ?” bd 

‘* Baron Dornberg was very rich. He mar- 
ried a great heiress, who left him a widower 
some years ago. But as they were childless, I 
believe the bulk of her estates return after Dorn- 
berg’s death to the lady’s family.” 

“Oh!” 

**Yes; but there will still be something for 
Amalia. All the Dornberg property in Saxony 
will come to her, I suppose.” 

** Ah, so!” 

**We shall not be millionaires, but it will be 
a very acceptable thing. You know well enough 
that we have not more money than we know what 
to do with.” ' 

The Justizrath did know it. And he knew 
also that it was chiefly the Major's straitened 
circumstances which had induced him to accept 
the office of land-steward to the Prince of Lippe- 
Detmold. 

‘**T am very glad,” said the Justizrath, rubbing 
his hands in his slow, soft way. ‘* Delighted. 
That is to say, of course, the gnadige Frau must 
not give way too much to grief. We are all 
mortal—all mortal.” 

The Major was to drive to Paderborn, whence 
he would pursue his journey. by railway.. He 
would get his business done as quickly as might 
be, and hoped to be back in Detmold in a week, 
or at farthest ten days. This was on the 27th 
of March, 

Major von Groll set out that same afternoon ; 
the Justizrath advising him strongly not to de- 
lay being on the spot to look after his wife's 
interests. 

Mathilde von Schleppers, when she heard the 
news fiom her husband, lost no time in paying 
a visit of condolence to Frau von Groll, but she 
found that aristocratic dame quite prepared to 





— 





accept congratulations instead. Her brother’s 
death had been sudden, and therefore to a cer- 
tain extent a shock to his affectionate gsister ; 
but otherwise Frau von Groll opined that it was 
a very good thing, and need not be lamented 
over in any way. 

Baron Dornberg had led a lonely, gloomy life 
for the last few years—ever since his wife's 
death, in fact—shut up in an old chateau in 
Bohemia, where he scarcely saw a soul except 
his servants. He had never behaved in a frater- 
nal manner toward her, said Frau von Groll. 
Nor had his family ever been the better for the 
wealthy marriage he had made. Baron Dorn- 
berg had shown himself to be covetous and _self- 
ish, she was sorry to confess. Covetousness and 
selfishness she considered the most odious of 
sins. She remembered how her poor, dear mo- 
ther had striven and struggled to make the match 
between Ernest and the great Bohemian heiress. 
And directly her brother was married, he all but 
cut his family! ‘They had all expected him to 


help them on in the world; but, instead of that, 


Ernest had chosen to keep his wife’s riches and 
influence for himself. Wasn't that disgusting? 

She herself—Amalia Wilhelmina von Groll, 
geboren Dornberg—had known what it was to 
want money, and that was a tremendous thing 
to reflect upon, when it was remembered that 
her brother had been rolling in riches all the 





gratulations she also dutifully communicated to 
the Justizrath. 

**Do you think, Friedrich,” said she, ‘‘ that 
the Von Grolls will go away to Dornberg?”’ 


‘*7’m sure, my dear, I can’t say. How should |- 


it be possible four me to answer you?” 
“*But you can guess, Friedrich, I-suppose?” 
**T never guess, meine Liebe. And I would 
prt you not to do so either. It isa very bad 
Pp ns ‘ 


But there was a twinkle of satisfaction in the 


_ Justizrath’s eye, which his wife interpreted right- 


ly, as a symptom that he thought his promotion 
far from impossible. 

**Well,”; said she, straightening her broad 
back, ‘‘ one thing is certain; if the Von Grolls 
do leave Detmold, you, and you only, ought to 
have the land-stewardship. And what’s more, 
you will too. Why, it is your duty to take it for 
the sake of the poor dear Prince. People in our 
position are bound to assist him, I always say.” 

The news of Frau von. Groll’s inheritance 
filtered down from the select’ and genteel circle 
in which that lady lived to the lower strata of 
society. Liese in her kitchen, and Otto behind 
the counter of Herr Schmitt's shop, heard the 
rumor. But Otto at this time had his head too 
full of thoughts and speculations about his own 
future to give much heed to the gossip. 

Herr Schmitt’s illness increased so rapidly, that 
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“AT THIS MOMENT THE DOOR WAS SOFTLY OPENED,” ETC. 


time. Of course, had she not been a noble 
lady, poverty would have been much easier to 
endure. Low-born people naturally had not the 
same feelings. But for a Von Groll, geboren 
Dornberg, to suffer from straitened means!— 
Ach Himmel! 

Well, under the circumstances, people could 
not expect her to be overwhelmed with sorrow 
at her brother’s demise, could they ? 

All which utterances, and many more, did 
Fran Mathilde von Schleppers faithfully report 
to her husband. 

The news of Frau von Groll’s inheritance was 
not long in spreading through the little capital. 
Of course its amount was exaggerated, and the 
circumstances attending it distorted. But grant- 
ing that people must talk of their neighbors’ 
business with assumed knowledge of the facts, 
this was all very natural. 

Strangers to the Von Groll family could not 
know the particulars of the case with accuracy. 
That was impossible. Well, then, they must 
guess at or invent them. It was all very natural, 
if you would only grant that trifling premise— 
namely, that it was necessary for them to talk 
about their neighbors’ business at all! 

There was a general impression that Major 
von Groll would resign his post under the Prince, 
and go to live in Saxony. Frau von Schleppers 


was even congratulated on her husband’s coming 
| promotion to the land-stewardship. Which con- 








at last it became obvious that he must give up 
business altogether for a time. The doctor re- 
commended him to try a mild southern climate 
and sea-air. Such recommendations are too 
often impossible to follow. In Schmitt's case, 
however, there was no serious obstacle to his 
leaving Detmold. - He was a bachelor, and pos- 
sessed of means which his frugal German habits 
made amply sufficient for all his wants. With 
the passive resistance of an invalid who dreads 
exertion, he had for some months combated the 
advice of his physician; but now came a reac- 
tion, and having finally resolved to go, he grew 
feverishly anxious to deonit. and chafed at the 
little unavoidable delays which would keep him 
among the bleak breezes of Northern Germany 
for a week or two yet. 

Here, then, was Otto once more with the world 
before him and an occupation to seek. He had 
pretty firmly resolved that this time it should be 
one of his own choosing. 

Schmitt wrote to Simon Schnarcher, the sac- 
ristan, to inform him of the state of the case; 
but he advised Otto to go over to Horn, and 
communicate with his great-uncle by word of 
mouth. 

“You had better see the sacristan, Otto,” 
said Herr Schmitt. ‘‘I was not strong enough 
to write fully. My letter will reach Horn to- 
morrow morning. If you start betimes, you 
may be in your uncle’s house but a few hours 


~“* Hark ye, Otto! 


home, I shall be back in a couple of hours. 








after the letter. You can ask him, if you like, 
to come and talk matters over with me. But 
it must be soon—soon. There is no time to 


Otto thanked his master, and resolved to com- ° 
ply with his advice. And after they had parted © 


for. the evening, Schmitt called the young man 


back into his room, and said, with a faint smile, 
If the Herr Kiister talks to 
me about you, I am willing and ready to give 
him a certificate that, according to my conscien- 
tious judgment—founded now upon six months’ 


. experience—you will never make a tradesman.” 


‘*Heart’s thanks, Sir,” returned Otto, with 
thorough simplicity, and went down stairs to put 
up the shutters of the shop. 

It was seven o'clock on a cold spring evening. 
The street pavements were white and dry as long- 
bleached bones. _ Fitful gusts of wind whirled 
little eddying clouds of dust hither and thither; 
and the fast-darkening sky looked like a vast 
cold dome of polished metal dimly seen, and 
fretted here and there by a steel-bright star. 
Otto helped the cadaverous apprentice—still in 
a chronic state of toothache—to place and bar 
the heavy, old-fashioned shutters; and then he 
stood at the shop-door for a moment irresolutely, 
gazing up at the sky. 

‘* Gottlieb,” said he, ‘‘I want to go and speak 
to a friend in the.town. If I find the person at 
af 
not, I will return directly. Any way I'll under- 
take not to be later than nine. Will you send 
the servant to bed and sit up for me? Poor 
Marie is tired with waiting on the master, and 
if you will just open the door when I knock, I 
shall take it kindly.” 

Gottlieb promised willingly enough. And Otto 
put on his hat, and set off down the street. 

He walked rapidly from habit, and the chill 
biting wind was not calculated to make one’s 
pacelag. Ihave said, in describing Lawyer von 
Schleppers’s house, that it faced the river. But 
the word river scarcely conveys an idea of the 
little stream of the Werre as it flows through 
Detmold. It is banked up artificially through- 
out its course through the town, and on its mar- 
gin stand many pleasant old red-brick houses, 
of which the Justizrath’s was perhaps the most 
picturesque. But this quarter of the little town, 
which in summer affords pleasant and much 
frequented walks, was at this season of the year, 
and at this hour of the evening, even more soli- 
tary and deserted than the streets. Otto's brisk, 
firm footstep sounded on the gravel-path by the 
Werre, and, save the muffled bark of a distant 
watch-dog, no other sound broke the silence. 

Suddenly, as he passed a rugged and now 
leafless hedge, inclosing a piece of meadow-land, 
where the housewives bleached their linen, he 
felt a hand laid firmly on his shoulder from be- 
hind, and a low, subdued voice bade him stop. 

Otto threw off the grasp with a strong, quick 
movement, and turning, saw a figure beside him 
whose outline was but dimly seen in the gather- 
ing darkness, 

‘*Who are you, and what do 
demanded, rather peremptorily. 

‘* Why, cousin Otto—you gave me leave to 
call cousins with you, you know—did I frighten 

u ? 


you want?” he 


** Well, yes, I suppose so. I was very near 
knocking you down; so I suppose you did fright- 
en me a bit.” 

With which odd confession of timidity Otto 
shook hands with his cousin Joachim Miiller. 

“‘T have looked many a time since that day 
we met in the forest by Horn for the three white 
crosses on the oak-tree; but I never saw them. 
Well, of course, you had other things to do, and 
pleasanter folks to think of, than such as me. 
It’s all natural, and I was a fool to expect you 
to remember me.” 

**Tt is true that I had other things to do, and, 
mayhap, pleasanter folks to think of,” answered 
Otto, bluntly; ‘‘but I did remember you, kins- 
man, for all that; and if I had known any place 
where you might be found for certain, I would 
have tried to come and see you. But these 


‘|‘three crosses were only to give you four-and- 


twenty hours’ notice—didn’t you say so?—and 
I have been tied to the shop lately, and not al- 


‘ways able to arrange what I would do four-and- 


twenty hours beforehand. Yours seems rather 


an outlandish way of communicating with your 


friends.” 

‘*Yes; outlandish enough. It’s well for them’ 
that have a home, and, what's a deal rarer, friends 
to come to it. But never mind about that now, 
youngster. I want€d to see you, to tell you that 
I'm thinking of going away from Detmold.” 

**Going away! What for?” 

‘¢ Because ill-luck follows me here, as it has 
followed me ‘every where. I’m hunted about 
worse than a rat or a stoat.” 

‘* Come, come, cousin Joachim, don’t be down- 
hearted. I’m just cast on the world again my- 
self, but I don’t fear. However, to tell the truth, 
I have no time to stay and talk with you now. 
I want to call here at this house, and I have but 
a short time to do my errand. Can’t you let me 
see you somewhere in the daylight, instead of 
flitting about by night like a bat or an owl?” 

‘They had now reached the Justizrath’s door, 
and Otto pulled the bell with that vigorous touch 
which had so scandalized the Justizrath. _ 

Joachim lingered by his young cousin’s side. 

‘¢T will be about by the hollow oak below the 
Denkmal, all to-morrow and next day,” said he, 


‘earnestly. ‘‘Do come, Otto Hemmerich! Hang 


it! I don’t know how it is, but my heart warms 
to you as I thought it never could warm to any 
human being.” 

- At this moment the door was softly opened, 
and the charcoal-burner, slinking behind Otto 
into the shadow, saw Liese Lehmann’s pure, 
fair face framed in the open doorway, and il- 
lumined by the light of a lamp which she held 
in her hand. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Janu Gray.—The Amozine embroidery was correct- 
ly described in the Bazar. Of course, we can not ex- 
fanaa A gob ag pdiedy Fo sempre pedigacbers 
ewered, but think it quite likely that it did not reach 
them. The dry-stamping is not indelible, but simply 
marks the pattern tobe embroidered. By addressing 
the proprietors, per advertisement, you will doubtless 
receive particulars. 

Marriz.—Cord and Creese has not been published in 


Bazar No. %. Itis called a smoking-jacket. Make it 
longer, and it will serve for a dressing-gown. The 
night-wrapper pattern was given in Bazar No. 48, 
We furnish back Numbers of the Bazar at ten cents a 
copy. 

A Country Sussormer.—The Supplement of Bazar 
No. 55 will give you. patterns and precise quantities 
required for cloaks. The New York Fashion article 
in the same paper will tell you the prices of velvets. 
Velveteen is not fashionable this winter, and never 
was suitable fora cloak. If you-are married in your 
poplin traveling dress, a round hat of velvet is ad- 
missible. Do not wear a velvet cloak, but a wrapping 
of the material of the dress. Leave your plaid circu- 
lar, or extra traveling wrap, in the carriage. 

Aousan.—Make your traveling dress a short gored 
skirt, trimmed with serge braid. <A pelisse with belt 

and elbow cape is the most convenient outside gar- 
ment. Line the waist and cape with flannel. Your 
light silk should have a train with tunic and flounce 
of white lace. If the tunic is too expensive the skirt 
may be jooped in a panier puff, and worn with a short 
sash trimmed with lace. Make a black silk peasant 
waist and panier skirt to wear over your poplin dress. 
It will also serve to modernize other dresses of last 
season. Long dresses are seldom worn to church 
here. The train is particularly troublesome in a nar- 
row crowded aisle. Handsome short suits of velvet, 
silk, or poplin are-used instead. 

Sipnzy M.—The Maria Theresa dress, illustrated in 
Bazar No. 62, is the model you want. The square 
neck with folded chemisette, and the frilled sleeves 
are very fashionable. Make the pleated chemisette 
of Lyons tulle, or of wash net, if the muslin is not 
dressy enough, though muslin is greatly worn at 
present. Make your black silk suit with double skirt, 
not looped up as you are stout, and a tight short 
basque, Wear very small hoops, ifany. Lace on your 
basque and upper skirt; headed with passamenterie is 
the most elegant trimming. Points are predicted for 
evening dresses this season, but are not yet seen. 
Black spangled lace is not worn. Fichus of velvet 
and lace are worn with high and low corsages, but 
are not so new as velvet bretelles embroidered and 
edged with lace. All kinds of plaid mantles are worn. 
A lace hood or cape, or a Watteau fold down the back 
of your cloak, would perhaps improve it. 

Cuvronwoman.—The best answer to your question: 
**What is the authority for the use of the surplice by 
the clergy of the Episcopal Church in the United States 
and England ?" may be found in a learned and costly 
work lately published in England entitled: ‘* Vestia- 
rum Christianum, The Origin and Gradual Develop- 
ment of the Dress of Holy Ministry in the Church,” 
by the Rev. Wharton B.. Marriott. According to this 
work it would appear that the dress of the Christian 
priesthood, during the first five centuries, was not, as 
is alleged by some, modeled on that of the Jewish 

priesthood, but was simply taken from that of persons 
of condition in the better classes of Roman society ; in 
other words, the long tunic or robe falling to the feet 
as distinguished from the short tunic worn by laborers, 
and reaching only to the knees, This dress appears 
on the walls of the Catacombs as a sacred garment, 
and is virtually the white surplice of the Episcopal 
clergymen of the present day. About the eleventh or 
twelfth century the analogy or usage of the Jewish 
Church was insisted upon ; and hence the more ornate 
and symbolical ‘‘ vestments” of the Romish priest- 
hood. Atthe Reformation, according to Mr. Marriott, 
the English Church, from which the American Epis- 
copal Church inherits, had the good fortune to hit the 
early usage in a return to the simple white tunic. In 
the volume referred to this theory is supported with 
much learning. 

X. Y.—You are right. Swift has been as abusive of 
women as Voltaire. He not only broke the hearts of 
two, his Stella and Vanessa, but said some ugly words 
of the whole sex. It is he who has the credit of this: 
“A very little wit is valued in a woman, as we are 
pleased with a few words spoken by a parrot ;" and 
this also is his: ‘* Women are like riddles; they please 
as no longer when once they are known.” 

Lavra N.—We take it for granted that if you are 
thought worthy of being the instructor of the person's 
children you will be deemed, as you are really, her 
social equal, and thus treated in every respect. It is 
not customary, we believe, for republican dames. to 
consider their governesses inferiors. 

Piooro.a,—Each laundress has her own preparation 
for polishing shirt fronts. Spermacetiand gum-Arabic 
enter into all ofthese. A preparation called “ Houtch- 
ing's Starch Polish” is highly recommended. 

E. A. A.—The entertainment at a golden wedding is 
similar to that at any other evening party. The hours 
are usually early in deference to the age of the enter- 
tainers, and the cards sometimes announce the recep- 
tion as from eight until eleven o'clock. 

Lu.iv.—A blue cashmere, or a blue and white plaid 
poplin, or the red and black Rob Roy, are suitable for 
indoor dresses. Let the skirt just sweep the floor. A 
ten-inch flounce, bias, and bound with silk of the 
prevalent color of the plaid. Above the flounce is a 
cross-cut strip of the material edged with silk. The 
corsage is lapped in front, with three deep pleats from 
shoulder to belt. A very full coat-sleeve, with a band 
and ruffle falling over the hand.—Kighteen yards of 
yard wide muslin is bought for six shirts, but a yard 
or two is left if they are cut economically. New York 
Mills and Wamsutta are the best shirtings. Buy ready- 
made bosoms, the pleats stitched by the sewing ma- 
chine. Woven pleats do not wear well. Get a shirt- 
maker to cut one shirt, and use this as a pattern for 
the others. 

A. E. M.—Patterns for ladies’ under-clothes were 
given in Bazar No, 48. The first volume of the Bazar 
ends with the sixty-first Number. 

Manria.—Is your dress for the house or the street? 
Is it woolen or silk? Be more explicit. The simple 
statement that it is claret color is not sufficiently defi- 
nite for us to decide how it should be trimmed. Con- 
sult Bazar No, 55 for information about cloaks. 

C. L. M.—You will find a number of cloak patterns 
in the Supplement of Bazar No. 55, with minute de- 
tails of making. It is impossible to give the quantity 
of trimming reqnired. Make the garment and then 
measure the parts to be trimmed. 

Mas. F. P.—It is impossible to state precisely the 
annual expense of living in the places you mention, 
as 80 much depends upon the manner of life. It is, 
however, safe to say fhat it will not cost you more 
than one half that 1t would in any of our large cities. 
The cost of ltving in Florence, however, has greatly 

increased since it has been made the capital of Jt=]»- 





Bornetr's Frormet, also Burnett's Co- 
LOGNE-WatTER (three sizes).—There is a fresh- 
ness in these delightful perfumes found in no 
others. New York Branch, 592 Broadway (Me- 
tropolitan Hotel Building). For sale by drug- 
gists and fancy-goods dealers in the principal 
cities of the United States. 





Morn-Parongs, Frrcxres, anp Tan.—Now is the 
time to clear the complexion for the winter from those 
reeable discolorations, by using Pzrry’s Morn 


AND e Lotion. Sold by all Druggists. 





Prano’s AmMErtcan Cnromos.—Of Pranc’s 
recent publications, the most artistically finished 
is a Sunset-scene after BrerstaptT. . . . The 
Chromo is a faithful reflex of the original, and 
would adorn the walls of the most elegant man- 
sion. As a work of art, we look upon it as the 
best of the many good pictures issued by this 
house.—Boston Traveller. 





Cartsaya Barx.—It is said that Messrs. 
Drake & Co. (proprietors of the PLANTATION 
Birrers) are the largest importers of Calisaya 
Bark in this country, and that, with the excep- 
tion of an occasional sale, all they import is used 
in the compounding of their celebrated PLantTa- 
tT10oN Bitrers, to which they undoubtedly are 
indebted for their wonderful health-restoring 
properties. As a tonic and appetizer they are 
not surpassed, and we cheerfully recommend 
them. ll first-class druggists keep them for 
sale.—Independent. 





Maenoura Water.—Superior to the best imported 
German Cologne, and sold at half the price. 





$125 by mail. A 
dress S.C. Upam, 115 South Seventh St., Philadelphia. 





Copying WHEEL.—By the means of the newly-in- 


vented ~~ ng Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the Upp ement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 


whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves, For sale by News-dealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cen’ 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


FH removing FRECKLES, TAN, PIMPLES, and 
all other blemishes, use Phalon’s ‘‘Parutan Lo- 
tion.” Sold by all druggists. Price $1 25 per bottle. 


FE the Toilet, Bath, and Nursery, use Phalon’s 
“Papntan Soap.” 25cts. per cake. Sold by drug- 
gists and by PHALON & SON, 517 Broadway, N. ad 
OOSEY’S CHEAP MUSICAL PUBLI- 
CATIONS. Complete Operas, Oratorios, and large 
collections of Vocal and Piano-forte Music, in Books, 
50 cts. each. The cheapest and most extensive cata- 
logue of modern music in the world. Also, just ready, 
free to any add: & Co.'s Catalogue of their 
newest publications in sheet or music-size form. 
BOOSEY & CO., 644 Broadway, N. Y. 


ON’T GET CHEATED! LOOK OUT! 
Get Pint Bottles, $1, in white wrappers—WOL- 
COTT’S ANNIHILATOR, for it cures CaTaREn. 
Wotoort'’s Pax Part cures pain, all kinds, and 
heals all sores without stain or smart. 


ALUMINUM BRONZE WARE 
, FROM PARIS. . 


AS HANDSOME AS GOLD, 
DURABLE AS SILVER, 
CHEAPER THAN GOOD PLATE. 


BROWNE & SPAULDING, 
Unvzer Mzrgororitan Horer, New Yorx, 
Agents for the Manufacturers. 


NEW and EXQUISITE STYLES of OR- 

GANS, NEW INVENTIONS, and REDUCED 
PRICES are announced in an ILLUSTRATED CAT- 
ALOGUE and PRICE-LIST issued this month by the 
MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN CO., Warerooms 596 
Broadway, New York. Sent free to every applicant. 
Four Octave Organs, $50; Five Octaves, Double-Reed, 
Five Stops, Elegant Cases, $125. 
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“GCROFULA” 
CAN BE CURED. 


STAFFORD'S IRON AND SULPHUR POWDERS 
remove permanently all taint of 
SCROFULA, or other BLOOD POISONS, 
ERUPTIONS OF PIMPLES ON THE FACE, 
And leave the Complexion Pure and White. 
Sotp sy Att Deveaists. 

Packages containing Twelve Powders, $1; Three 
Packages, $2 50. 

Take none but the countersigned, A. M. Starrorp. 
Address HALL & RUCKEL, 

P.O. Box 247. 218 Greenwich St., N. Y. 


ARTLETT’S REVERSIBLE SEWING 

MACHINES are now universally acknowledged 

to be the lowest-priced reliable machines ; can be used 

by hand or foot. The style sold at $95 will do all the 
family sewing. Depot, 569 Broadway, New York. 








‘The BarTLETT MacuIne we have gives per- 
fect satisfaction.”—George Weeks, Peekskill, N. Y. 


= E have used a BARTLETT MACHINE 
over a year, and never broken a needle.”— 
Mrs, A. Anslie, Ashtabula, Ohio. 








** TF I could not obtain another Bartitett Sew- 
1n@ Macurkr, I would not part with mine for 

any consideration. I have recommended them to my 

friends.”"—Mre. Wm. E. Shutt, Springtield, Illinois. 


OR SALE: A Cytinper Press made by 








A. B. TAYLOR & CO. Can be seen in opera- 
tion at the office of this paper. 


ue DERBY ATHENZEUM. 
Works or~ 
LITERATURE AND ART. 


This Association has been formed for the dissemi- 
nation of the 


STANDARD PRODUCTIONS OF LITERATURE, 


As well as artistic works of the-highest class, at a mod- 
erate expense. It is proposed to assist the progress 
of knowledge and to eleVate our national taste, by an 
application of those principles which have insured the 
success of co-operative and business Unions, the act- 
ual advantage of the sales effected being placed al- 
most wholly in the hands of the purchaser. 


In accordance with this design, the following plan 
has been adopted, and is submitted to the public, in 
full confidence that it can not fail to receive their 
sanction and support. 

The management of the Atheneum will be under 
the direction and immediate supervision of Mr. H. W. 
DERBY, its Business Superintendent, with the sole 
view of making it a thorough, and, at the same time, 
a@ permanent success. 

A spacions Bookstore, with Art Galleries adjoining, 
has been established at 

No. 680 BROADWAY, 
in which the most valuable and prominent publica- 
tions, in every branch of Literature and Sci , is 


ae NEW BOOKS OF THE SEASON 
PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Sent by Mail, Postage Free, on receipt of Price, 


. 
BEECHER’S SERMONS. Cowpterz m Two Vot- 
umxs. Sermons by Henry Warp Brgourr, Plymouth 
Church, Brooklyn. Selected from Published and 
Unpublished Discourses,‘and Revised by their Au- 
thor. In Two Volumes, 8vo. With Steel Portrait 
by Halpin. Cloth, $5 00. x 7 


KINGLAKE’S CRIMEAN WAR. The Invasion of 
the Crimea: Its Origin, and an Account of its Prog- 
ress down to the Death of Lord Raglan. By Atrx- 
anpeR Wituiam Krinetaxe. Vol. II. just ready. 
With Maps and Plans. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00 per Vol. 


SOL. SMITH’S THEATRICAL MANAGEMENT. 
Theatrical Management in the West and South for 
Thirty Years, interspersed with Anecdotical Sketch- 
es, agg, Tm 1 given by Sox. Samira, Retired 
Actor. Wi ‘ifteen Illustrations and a Portrait of 
the Author. 8vo, Cloth, $2 00; Paper, $1 50. 
DALTON'S PHYSIOLOGY. A Treatise on Physiology 
and Hygiene. For Schools, Families, and Gotleee 
By J. C. Dau.ton, M.D., Professor of Pegpiato in 
the College of Physicians and Surgeons, N.Y. With 
Illustrations. 12mo, Cloth or Leather, $1 50. 
BULWER’S PROSE WORKS. Miscellaneous Prose 
Works of Epwarp Botwer, Lory Lyrron. In Two 
Volumes. 12mo, Cloth, $3 50. 
RANDALL'S PRINCIPLES OF EDUCATION. First 
io of “ig pee Education and Public Instrne- 
tion. 8.8. Ranpatt, Superintendent of Public 





sold at the Publishers’ lowest regular price. In addi- 
tion to this, every purchaser to the amount of Five Dot- 
lars will be entitled to a certificate in the distribution 
of Works of Art. ; 

In order that the public may judge of the value and 
high order of the Paintings and other Works of Art 
which will be 

AWARDED TO RHE PURCHASERS 
at the First Distribution, they have been placed upon 
FREE EXHIBITION © 
AT THE GALLERIES OF THE ATHENAUM, 
Their actual value being : 
ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND DOLLARS. 

It may, therefore, be seen that every purchaser will 
not only receive the direct value of his money in the 
books or other goods purchased, but at the same time 
have an interest in the distribution of 

THE WORKS OF ART NOW ON EXHIBITION. 

No person is limited to a single certificate of mem- 
bership, but can receive two or more, according to the 
amount of purchases. 

BUYERS OF BOOKS 
Will see the advantages in making their purchases 
from Taz Aturen vm, which is ready to supply them 
with every work published in the United States at the 
present time, as they receive, on so doing, a gratuitous 


. Ticket—provided their purchase amounts to Five 


Do.tiars—with the books, which are 
MARKED AT THEIR LOWEST ACTUAL VALUE. 


The Principals of Schools, Colleges, and Public Li- 
braries, will readily perceive the advantages derivable 
to their institutions by becoming patrons of the Athe- 
neum, as they will, in addition to their purchases, 
become the actual 

PROMOTERS OF ARTISTIC TASTE 
throughout the country, at the same time ornament- 
ing their homes with the finest Works of Art and 
Choicest Literature. 





PRICED CATALOGUES OF OUR STOCK, 
which embraces the largest variety of the choicest En- 
glish and American Books for sale at retail in this 
city, furnished, with all other information desired, on 
application. Particular attention is invited to the rich 
Illustrated Works, fine Library Editions of Standard 
Authors, elegant Bibles and Prayer-Books, and Juve- 
nile Books. ; 


Our customers in all parts of the United States and 
the Canadas may rely upon having their 


Orders promptly and satiafactorily filled. 


On receipt ot price, the Books, with one or more 
Certificates, according to amount purchased, will be 
furnished without delay. 


It is the determination to make the Atheneum an 
attractive and popular centre for the distribution of 
Books and Works of Art. 


t= All orders should be addressed to 
H. W. DERBY, 
No. 680 Broapway, N. Y. 


‘¢TNCONOMY IS WEALTH.”—Franxktiin. 

Why will people pay $50 or $100 for a Sewing 
Machine, when $25 will buy a better one for all prac- 
tical purposes? Regardless of — to the contrary, 
the subscribers wish to inform their army of friends 
that the “ Franxitn” and ‘“* Dramonv” Machines can 
be had in any quantity. This is a first-class Standard 
Machine, of established reputation, double thread, 
complete with Table, and not in the catalogue of cheap 
single-thread hand machines. It is constructed apoa 
entirely new and improved principles, and DOES NOT 
infringe upon any other in the world. Warranted for 
ten years, and is emphatically the poor woman's friend, 
More than 50,000 patrons will testify that these ma- 
chines excel ALL others. We defy every competition 
as to merit or price. #7 AGENTS WANTED. Ma- 
chines sent on trial, and given away to families who 
are needy and deserving. For Circulars, Testimoni- 
als, and Reduced Prices, address J. C. OTTIS & CO., 
Machine Brokers, care Box 397, Boston, Mass. 


, ORD & TAYLOR, 


Nos. 461 to 467 Broadway, cor. Grand St., 
Nos. 255 to 261 Grand St., cor. Christie St., 
Offer at Retail 
RICH PARIS SILKS, SATINS, anpD VELVETS, 
. Just received per Steamers; 
CLOAKS AND SHAWLS, 
New Styles in Great Variety ; 
FANCY CLOAKINGS, VELVETEENS, PLUSHES, 
bie An Unequaled Assortment. 


Tuerr Recent Heavy Purcuases 
AT AUCTION 
of 
BLACK anp COLORED SILKS, 
NEW DRESS GOODS, 
PLAIDS, HOSIERY, 
&c., &e., 

















Which will be sold at a very small advan. 


ls in New York. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


THE NEW TESTAMENT HISTORY. With an In- 
troduction, oe the History of the Old and 
New Testaments. Edited by Witttam Surtu, LL.D. 
With Maps and Woodcuts. Large 12mo, Cloth, 
$2 00. (Uniform with the Student's Histories.) 


SMILES’S LIFE OF THE STEPHENSONS. The 
Life of George Stephenson and of his Son, Robert 
Stephenson; comprising also a History of the In- 
vention and Introduction of the Railway Locomo- 
tive. By Samven Smives, Author of ‘Self-Help,” 
“The Huguenots,” &c. With Steel Portraits and 
numerous Illustrations, 8vo, Cloth, $3 00. 


DRAPER’S CIVIL WAR. History of the American 
. CivilWar. By Jonn Witt1aM Drarrr, M.D.,LL.D., 
Professor of Chemistry and Physiology in the Uni- 
versity of New York; Author of “A Treatise on 
Human Physiology,” ‘A History of the Intellectual 
Development of Europe,” &c., &c. In Three Vol- 
umes. Vol. II. just ready. 8vo, Cloth, $3 50 per Vol. 


M‘CLINTOCK & STRONG'S CYCLOPZDIA OF 
BIBLICAL, THEOLOGICAL, an» ECCLESIASTIC- 
AL LITERATURE. Vol. JI. now r Sor delivery 


by Agents. Royal 8vo. Price per Vol., Cloth, $5 00; 


Sheep, $6 00; Half Morocco, $8 00. 
HARPER'S PICTORIAL HISTORY OF . THE 
REBELLION: the Second and Concluding Vol- 


ume. Harper’s Pictorial History of the Great Re- 
bellion in the United States. By Aurrep H. Guern- 
sey and Henry M. Atpzn. Complete in Two 
Volumes; with nearly One Thousand Illustrations. 
uarto, Cloth, $6 00 each ; or, in One Volume, Cloth, 
eveled, $12; Half Morocco, $i4. 
THE OPIUM HABIT. The Opium Hahit, with Sug- 
gestions as to the Remedy. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 


BARNES'S NOTES ON THE PSALMS. Notes, 
Critical, Explanatory, and Practical, on the. Book 
of Psalms. By Abert Barnes, Author of “ Notes 
on the New Testament,” “Lectures on the Evi- 
dences of Christianity,” &c., &c. In Three Vol- 
umes. Vol. J. now ready. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


COMER’S NAVIGATION. Navigation Simplified. 
A Manual of Instruction in Navigation as practiced 
at Sea. Adapted to the Wants of the Sailor. Con- 
taining all the Tables, Explanations, and Illustra- 
tions necessary for the easy Understanding and Use 
of the Practical Branches of Navigation and Nanti- 
cal Astronomy; with numerous Examples, worked 
out by the American Ephemeris and Nautical Al- 
manac, for several Years ahead. Compiled by Gro. 
N. Comer. 8vo, Cloth, $2 50. 


HELPS'S SPANISH CONQUEST. The Spanish 
Conquest in America, and its Relation to the His- 
tory of Slavery and to the Government of Colonies. 
By Artuvr Hers. Complete in Four .Volumes. 
Vol. IV. just published. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50 per vol. 

HARPER’S HAND-BOOK FOR TRAVELLERS IN 
EUROPE AND THE EAST. Being a Guide 

Goon France, Belgium, Holland, Germany, Aus- 


tria, Italy, Egypt, Syria, bite ag Greece, Switzer- 
land, Tyrol, — enmark, Sweden, Spain, and 
Great Britain and Ireland. With a Railroad Map 


corrected up to 1868. By W. Pemrroxe Frramae. 
Seventh Year. Large 12mo, Leather, Pocket-Book 
Form, $7 50. 

HARPER'S PHRASE-BOOK; or, Hand-Book of 
Travel Talk for Ty‘avellers and Schools. Being a 
Guide to Conversations in English, French, German, 
and Italian, on a new and Improved Method. In- 
tended to accompany ‘Harper’s Hand-Book for 
Travellers.” By W. Pemproxe Ferrivgs. Assisted 
by Professors of Heidelberg University. With con- 
p and explicit Rules for the Pronunciation of the 

P co Languages. Square 4to, Flexible Cloth, 


. 


HE NEW NOVELS 
PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx, 


THE WOMAN’S KINGDOM. AlLoveStory. By the 
Author of “John Halifax.” Illustrations. S8vo, Pa- 
per, $1 00; Cloth, $1 5v. 


THE MOONSTONE. By Winxte Corse. Tlastra- 
tions. 8vo, Cloth, $2 00; Paper, $1 50. 


DEAD-SEA FRUIT. By M. E. Brappon. Illnstra- 
tions. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


THE BRAMLEIGHS OF BISHOP'S FOLLY. By 
Cuaries Lever. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


MILDRED. By Grorgiana M. Craix. 8vo, Paper, 
50 cents. 


THE DOWER HOUSE. By Annte Tuomas. 8v0, 
Paper, 50 cents. 


DEAD-SEA FRUIT. By Miss M.E.Brapvon. With 
Tilustrations. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. : 


LOVE OR MARRIAGE?. By Wititam Brack, &v0, 
Paper, 50 cents. 

A LOST NAME. By J.S.Le Fanv. 8vo, Paper, 50 

cents. 


JEANIE’S QUIET LIFE. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 





se~ Harrer & Brotners will send any of the above 
works by mail, postane paid, to any part of the United 
States, on receipt of the price. 


:  ipggrmontcae sie OINTMENT anv PILLS. 
—When all else has failed, the physician falls 
back upon Holloway’s Pills and Ointment. Now why 








Ao ye not all begin where the physician leaves off? 














Novemper 28, 1868.] 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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BA BLACK & CO., 
565 and 567 Broadway, 


; Corner of Prince Street, 
ARE RECEIVING A VERY FINE SELEOTION OF 
RTICLES FOR THE HOLIDAYS 
CHOICE es, ‘AND OTHER PRECIOUS 


JEWELRY, CLOCKS, 
WATCHES, _BRONZES. 
A large variety of yee ewe 
Special attention is called to their stock of Solid 
Silver and Plated Ware. ~~ 





THE 
wre ee COMPANION, 


A Werxuty Paper 
FOR 


YOUNG PEOPLE AND THE FAMILY. 


ILLUSTRATED WITH 
FINELY-EXECUTED CUTS, 
AND 
Hwing among its contributors some of the most pleasing 
, and brilliant writers in the country. 
In the variety, quality, and amount of its reading, it is 
one of the cheapest, most practical, and entertaining 
publications for young people in the United States. 


Its principal contributors for the year 1869 will be: 


Rev. Theron Brown, Mrs. Harriet Beecher 


Paul Du Chaillu, Stowe, 

Wirt Sikes, Mrs. Louise Chandler 
“Uncle James,” Moulton, 

Rev. H. Lincoln, D.D., Mrs.S.8. Robbins (‘‘Ledge- 
Hezekiah Butterworth, side”), 


Edward L. Ellis, 

Miss Virginia F. Town- 
send, 

Miss Caroline Chesebro, 


Mrs. M. A. Dennison, 

Miss E. Stuart Phelps, Au- 

' thor of the ‘Gypsey 
Stories.” 


It gives eight pages of printed matter in small type, 
by which a great variety of articles is secured. We 
give an outline of their character: 


Letters of Travel, Historical Articles, 


SketchesofHomeandSo- Observations in Natural 
cial Life, History, 

Stories of School Life, Selections for Declama- 

Stories of Adventure, tion. 

Tales, Facts and Incidents, 

Poetry, Anecdotes, 

Sports and Pastimes, Puzzles, 

Biographical Sketches, Children’s Department. 


Its Stories and Sketches are thoroughly practical in 
their character, wide-awake, and entertaining. 


SEND FOR SPECIMEN COPY. 
Yearty Sussoriprion, $1 50 rv ADVANOE. 


PERRY MASON & CO, 
PvusLisHEEs, 
151 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 





$1 00. THE 


H ovseEunotf), 


Especially devoted to the interests of the American 
housewife. Containing practical hints and suggestions 
for the Veranda, the Drawing-Room, the Dressing- 
Room, the Dining-Room, the meg the Conserva- 
orn ee Nursery, the hag omega the Kitchen, and 

ov. 


$1 00. 


the Parlor. On yo r year. and Dec. Nos. 

FREE to new subscribers. —— copies FREE. 

Agents wanted. GEO. E. CROWELL, Pustisueéx, 
Bratrirsoro’, Vr. 





HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 
Have just Ready: 


ideale WOMAN’S KINGDOM. 
A LOVE STORY. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 


“John Halifax, Gentleman,” ‘‘A Noble Life,” 
‘* Two Marriages,” ‘ Christian’s Mistake,” 
“The Ogilvies,” ‘A Life for a 
Life,” “Olive,” §c., §c. 


PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED. 
8vo, Cloth, $1 50; Paper, $1 00. 


From the North British Review: 
MISS MULOCK’S NOVELS. 


_ She attempts to show how the trials, peiplexition, 
joys, sorrows, labors, and successes of life deepen or 
Wither the character according to its inward bent. 

She cares to teach, not how dishonesty is always 
plunging men into infinitely more complicated exter- 
nal difficulties than it would in real life, but how any 
continued insincerity rs darkens and corrupts 
the very life-springs of the mind; not how all events 
conspire to crush an unreal being, who is to be the 

‘example” of the story, but how every event, adverse 
or fortunate, tends to strengthen and expand a high 
mind, and to break the springs of a selfish or merely 
weak and self-indulgent nature. 

She does not limit herself to domestic conversations, 
and the mere shock of character on character: she in- 
cludes a large range of events—the influence of world- 
ly successes and failures—the risks of commercial en- 
terprises—the power of social position—in short, the 
various elements of a wider economy than that gen- 
erally admitted into a tale. 

She has a true respect for her work, and never per- 
mits herself to ‘make books,” and yet she has evi- 
dently very great facility in making them. 

There are few writers who have exhibited a more 
ana jam, bo yf in boo ate “ oa or in 

of purpose, than the ai r . ° 
vies” and ohn Halifax." saicoasurs — 





by Mall sooen & yes gape send yet wg 8 work 
. —_ repai an oO t 
States, on receipt Bf the price. wit er 


ESTABLISHED 1861. 


THE GREAT 
“AMERICAN TEA COMPANY 


RECEIVE THEIR TEAS BY THE CARGO FROM 
THE BEST TEA DISTRICTS OF 
CHINA AND JAPAN, 
and sell them in quantities to suit customers 
AT CARGO PRICES. 


The Company have selected the following kinds 
from their stock, which they recommend to meet the 
wants of clubs. They are sold at cargo prices, the 
same as the Company sell them in New York, as the 
list of prices will show. , 


PRICE LIST OF TEAS. 


Ootona (black), 70c., 80c., 90c. ; best, $1 per Ib. 

Mixxp (green and black), 70c., 80c., 90c.; best, $1 
per Ib. 

Eneutsn Breaxrast (black), 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10; 
best, $1 20 per tb, 

— (green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10; best, $1 25 

er tb. 
* Youne Hyson (green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10; best, 
$1 25 per Ib. 

Unoororep Japan, 90c., $1, $1 10; best, $1 25 per Ib. 

GunPowDER (green), $1 25; best, $1 50 per Bb. 








COFFEES ROASTED AND GROUND DAILY. 
Ground Coffee, 20 cents, 25 cents, 30 cents, 35 cents ; 
best, 40 cents per pound. 

Hotels, saloons, boarding-house keepers, and Fam- 
ilies who use large quantities of Coffee, can economize 
in that article by using our 

Frenon Breakrast AND Dinneg CoFFEE, 
which we sell at the low price of 30 cents per pound, 
and warrant to give perfect satisfaction. 

Roastep (ungroun@), 30c., 35c.; best, 40c. per tb. 

GREEN (unroasted), 25c., 30c., 33c. ; best, 35c. per Ib. 





Parties sending Club or other orders for less than 
Thirty Dollars had better send a Post-office Draft or 
Money with their orders, to save the expense of col- 
lections by express; but larger orders we will forward 
by express, to ‘‘collect on delivery.” 

Hereafter we will send a complimentary package to 
the party getting up the Club. Our profits are small 
but we will be as liberal as we can afford. We sen 
no complimentary packages for Clubs of less than 
Thirty Dollars. 

Parties getting their Teas ffom us may confidently 
rely upon getting them pure-and fresh, as they come 
inc from the custom-house stores to our ware- 

ouses. 

We warrant all the goods we sell to give entire sat- 
isfaction. If they are not satisfactory they can be re- 
turned at our expense within thirty days, and have 
the money refunded. 


N. B.—Inhabitants of yillagee and towns where a 
large number reside, by clubbing together, can 
reduce the cost of their Teas and Coffees about 
one third sides the express charges) by 
sending directly to the 

“GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY.” 

CAUTION.—As some concerns, in this city and oth- 
er po. imitate our name and style of advertising 
and doing business, it is important that our friends 
should be very careful to write our address in full, and 
also to put on the number of our Post-Office Box, as 
appears in this advertisement. This will prevent their 
orders from geiting into the hands of bogus imitators. 


POST-OFFICE Orders and Drafts make payable. 
to the Order of 
“THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY.” 


’ = Letters and Orders as below (no more, no 
88) : 


GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
Nos. 31 and 33 Vesey Street, 
Post-Office Box 5643, New York City. 





OOK! LOOK! 


The magnitude of our business has enabled 
us to make the 
INDUCEMENTS TO AGENTS 
FOR OUR 
2 ONE DOLLAR SALE, 
Especially in the line of COTTON GOODS, 
LARGER THAN EVER. 
Send for circulars, with NEW PREMIUM RATES, 
before sending your clubs elsewhere. Address 
8. C. THOMPSON & CO., 
186 Feprrat Srrzet, Boston, Mass. 








‘One of the best Agricultural Periodicals in the 
country.” —Boston Journal. 


NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 
1869, VOLUME XXIV. 1869. 


ApvaANcE TgEMS—WEEKLY, $2 50; Montuty, $1 50. 
Liberal premiums for new subscribers. Send stamp 
for circular and specimen. 
R. P. EATON & CO., Boston, Mass. 


ANTED, AGENTS—To sell the 
AMERICAN KNITTING MACHINE. 
Price $25. The simplest, eeeet, and best Knitting 
Machine ever invented. Will knit 20,000 stitches per 
minute. . Liberal inducements to Agents. Address 
AMERICAN KNITTING MACHINE CO., 
Boston, Mass. 


ARPETS. 
DON'T PAY THE HIGH PRICES. 

The NEW ENGLAND CARPET CO., of Boston, 
Mass., established nearly a Cs age of a century gO. 
in their resent location, in Halls over 71, 73, 75, 77, 79, 
81, and 87 Hanover Street, have probably fur- 
nished more houses with Carpets than any other 
house in the country; and, in order to afford those at 
a distance the advantages of their low prices, propose 
to send, on the receipt of the price, 20 yards, or up- 
ward, of their beautiful Cottage Carpeting, at 50 cents 
per yard, with samples of ten sorts, varyin 

rom 25 cents to $0 per yard, suitable for 
every part of any house. 


’ < g 
‘-RLUME’S $50 worth Prano Music for $3. 
Best compositions of Strauss, Godfrey, Weingar- 
ten, Gungl, C. Faust, &c. All the latest first-class 
music—224 pages large music size—containing 32 full 
sets of waltzes, such as Mabel, ‘* Guards,” Village Swal- 


lows, ‘‘ Scheiden,” On Wings of Night, *‘ Lustschwarmer,” 








in price 
rnishing 








&c., 25 Galops, 20 Marches and Quicksteps, 20 Piano 
ailed, $3 50. 


Pieces, Variations, Transcriptions, &c. 
EDERICK BLUME 





, 1125 Broapway, 
Branch, 208 Bowery. 


2d door above 25th Street. 





GTERLING SILVER WARE, 
AND 
FINE ELECTRO-PLATED WARE, 
of the following trade-marks: 


Tres Merk alt) ) Trae Mark 
or 4 or 
Silver. ® gM Myo, Electro-Plate. 


Manufactured by the 
GORHAM MANUFACTURING CO., 
Provipence, R. I. 
Orders received from the Trade only, but these goods 
may be obtained from responsible dealers every where. 
Gornam Manvracturine Co. 





HARPER & BROTHERS have just ready, complete 
in Two Volumes, 8vo, : 


H W. BEECHER’S SERMONS. 


SERMONS BY HENRY WARD BEECHER, Ply- 
mouth Church, Brooklyn. Selected from Pub- 
lished and Unpublished Discourses, and revised 
by their Author. Wurm Sreex Portrarr sy Hat- 
rin. Complete in Two Vols., 8vo, Cloth, Beveled, 
$5 00. 





These sermons are selected from over five hundred 
published and unpublished discourses. Some of them 
have never before been printed. Others are substan- 
tially rewritten. Others are materially modified. They 
are not theological, though there are theological dis- 
cussions among them. They give a fair portraiture 
of the author’s preaching; illustrate his most com- 
mon and most popular methods; appeal, as he does, 
with almost equal power to every faculty; address in 
turn the reason, the imagination, the fancy, and the 
affections; and always, though by different routes, 
reach the heart. They will interpret to many a young 


W. LASAR’S SON, 
2 LATE OF 520 BRQADWAY, 


REMOVED TO 682 BROADWAY, 
Where will be found the usual assortment of FURS, 
of superior quality and workmanship. 
t#~ LADIES’, GENTLEMEN'S, ann CHILDREN’S 
FURS of all kinds on hand and to order. 

F. W. LASAK'S SON, 
682 Broapway, N. Y. Crry, Cor. Great Jones Sr. 


N° HUMBuG. =e 





A Finst-Ciass PIANO, MELODEON, or ORGAN 
Can be procured of Horace Waters, 481 Broadway, 
New York City, and installments will be taken for 
the same, and the purchaser can have the use of the 
instrument while it is being paid for. 





SG HEARS and SCISSORS, 


MANUFACTURED BY 
HENRY SEYMOUR & CO, 
52 Beekman Street, New York. 
BEAUTIFUL IN FORM AND FINISH. 
EDGED WITH FINEST STEEL. 
RIVETS FIRM AND TRUE. 
EVERY PAIR WAPRANTED. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 





minister the secret of true success; not only b 
in one or two autobiographical discourses Mr. Beecher 
uncovers his heart and lets us look therein, but be- 
cause in them all he displays the customary methods, 
of the most popular modern preachers. They will be 
esteemed by every student of theological philosophy 
as the authentic exposition of the views of one who 
has done more to modify modern theology—at least 
in his own denomination—than any other man since 
the days of Edwards. Above all, these sermons will 
be warmly esteemed by many a Christian who will 
find in these pages the wants of his heart appreciated 
by an exquisite sympathy and fed by one whose un- 
recognized wealth of heart is greater even than his 
recognized genius. 


Pusuisnep By HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


ea Harper & Broruzss will send Bercuer’s Szr- 
mons, postpaid, to any part of the United States, on re- 
ceipt of $5 00. 
EW AUTUMN GOODS 
FOR LADIES. 
ROMAN SCARFS AND TIES, 
: HOSIERY AND GLOVES, 
AT POPULAR PRICES. 
UNION ADAMS, 
No. 687 Broapway. 


RION PIANO-FORTE. 


PATENTED, 








HIGHEST PREMIUM 
Awarded over all, even those exhibited at the renown- 
ed Wortn’s Send for Descriptive Pam- 
phlets, Price-List, &c. Manufactory and Warerooms 
of MANNER & CO., 187 & 189 Bowery, N. Y. 





DPMonps AND OTHER GEMS 
ABTISTICALLY MOUNTED BY 
Cc. A. STEVENS & CO., 
JEWELERS, 
40 East Fourteenth Street, Union Square 





ADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S 
FURNISHING -DEPARTMENT. 
BREAKFAST ROBES, ROBES DE CHAMBRE, 
SKIRTS, CORSETS, CORSET COVERS, 

. ADIES’ UNDER-GARME. \ 
CHILDREN'S WARDROBES COMPLETE, 
BRIDAL TROUSSEAUX, &c., &c., 
Constantly on hand, or made to order at short notice. 


AL80, 

SWISS PARTY DRESSES, 
Beautifully trimmed, ready-made or to order. 
LORD & TAYLOR, 

Nos, 461 to 467 Broapway, ConNER GRanp STREET. 





SOL. SMITH’'S 
THEATRICAL MANAGEMENT. 


THEATRICAL MANAGEMENT IN THE WEST 
AND SOUTH FOR THIRTY YEARS. Inter- 
spersed with AnxcpotioaL Sxetones, autobio- 
graphically given by Sou. Smiru, Retired Actor. 
With Fifteen Illustrations and a Portrait of the 
Author. 8yo, Cloth, $2 00; Paper, $1 50. 





This autobiography of one of the first of American 
actors is immense! ee maar ye as a narrative; from 
the laughable Dedication to the Anecdotical Appen- 
dix it is irresistibly droll and comic. _It is full of inci- 
dent, character, and reminiscence. It is not only an 
autobiogra’ hy of Mr. Sol. Smith, but a complete his- 
tory of the American stage, full of facts about the early 
life of the principal actors and managers of the pres- 
ent day, and of reminiscences of the stage for the past 
fifty years and more. Besides, it forms a most pleasant 
and agreéable sketch of Southern and Southwestern 
society, so faithful that any reader who has ever en- 
countered the peculiar people of those regions will in- 
stantly recognias: its tru ess. 


PosiisuEp By HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx. 





Sent by mail, postage paid, to any part of the United 
States, on receipt of the price. 


NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE. 


* Unquestionably the best sustained work of the kind 
: in the World.” 


PABraes MAGAZINE. 
The most popular Monthly in the world —New York 
bserver. 
It meets yee the popular taste, furnishing a 


pleasing and instructing variety of reading for all._— 
—Zion's Herald, Boston. 





‘A Complete Pictorial History of the Times.” 
ARPER’S WEEKLY. 


AN ILLUSTBATED NEWSPAPER. 








The model newspaper of our counts comune in 
all the departments of an American family paper— 
Harper's WeeExty has earned for itself a right to its 
title, “A Journal of Civilization.”"—N. Y. Evening Post. 

This paper furnishes the best illustrations. Our fu- 
ture historians will enrich themselves out of Harper’s 
Werx ty long after writers and printers and publishers 
are turned to dust.—New York Evangelist. 

The articles upon public questions which appear in 
Harper's Week Ly from week to week form a remark. 
able series of brief political essays. They are distin. 
guished by clear and pointed statements, by good 

sense, by independence and breadth of view. 
They are the expression of mature conviction, high 
principle, and strong emma and take their place 
among the best newspaper writing of the time.—Vorth 
American Review. 











An Dilustrated Weekly Journal of Fashion, Pleasure, 
and Instruction. 


ARPER’S BAZAR. 


A np ane containing numerous full-sized Pat- 
terns of useful articles accompanies the paper every 
— and occasionally an elegant Colored Fashion 

ate. 

Hazprer’s Bazar contains 16 folio pages of the size 
of Harper's WEEKLY, printed on superfine calendered 
paper, and is published weekly. 





Harper's Bazaz contains, besides pictures, patterns, 
etc., a variety of matter of oe use and interest to 
the family ; articles on health, dress, and ype 
ing in all its branches ; its editorial matter is specially 
adapted to the circle it is intended to interest and in- 
struct; and it has, besides, pone stories and literary 
matter of merit.—New York Evening Post. 

It has the merit of being sensible, of conveying in- 
struction, of giving excellent ——— in every depart- 
ment, and of being well stocked with good reading- 
matter.— Watch and Reflector. 

To dress according to Harpgr’s Bazaz will be the 
aim and ambition of the women of America.—Boston 
Transcript. 








. TERMS FOR 1869: 


Harrer’s Magazine, One Year....... $4 00 
Harper's WEEKLY, One Year........ 4 00 
Harper's Bazar, One Year.......... 400 


Harrer’s MaGazinez, Harper’s WEEKLY, and Harper's 
Bazaz, to one address, for one year, $10 00; or any 
two for $7 00. 

An Extra Copy of either the Magazine, WEEKLY, or 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Sussorrers at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or Six 
Copies for $20 00. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
Magazine 24 cents a year, for the Werxty or Bazar 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Magazine, or 20 cents for 
the Werx.y or Bazaz, to pre-pay the United States 
postage. «+ 

Subscribers to the Macaztnze, Werx ty, or Bazar 
will find on each wrapper the Number with which 
their subscription expires. Each periodical is stopped 
when the term of subscription closes. Itis not neces- 
sary to Ye notice of discontinuance. 

The olumes of the MacazinE commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each ponte Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to commence with the first Number 
of the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Werxty commence with the 
year. When notime is specified, it will be understood 
that the subscriber wishes to commence with the Num- 
ber next after the receipt-of his order. 

In ordering the Magazine, the WeExty, or the 
Bazaz, the name and address should be clearly writ- 
ten. Wheu the direction is to be changed, both the 
old and the new one must be given. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harrrr & Brornzrs is prefer- 
Pole to Bank Notes, since, should the order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 








the sender. Address 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franxkiu Squazz, New York. 
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PACETIE. 

A OLERGYMAN on 
a poor parishioner, 
he found bitterly ‘Jament- 
ing the loss of an only son, 
a boy four or ave years old. 
In hope of 4 


simple - 
“ but Tommy was so shy— 
strangers 


Harriet, 
quetr way of do- 
ing ro hair—just like a 
snail!" 

Hargier. “Well, my 
love, I don’t think any one 
can call that.a ‘fast’ head- 
Cress.” 


——.—_—— 


A fellow in an oblivious 
state took up his lodgings 
in the street. He woke next 
morning, and, straighten- 
ing himself up, Jooked on 
the ground on which he 
had made his conch, and 
said: “Well, if I had a 
pickaxe I would make up 
my bed!” 

—_ -~»—— 

The late Queen of Spain 
should change her name 
from [e-abella to Was-a- 
belle-a. 

oe 


An Indian chief, in a tele- 
Grek: cece in Montana, 

ing told that the operator 
was “talking with a white 
brother two thousand miles 
distant,” gave it as his 
opinion that that was the 
“longest talk” he had ever 
witnessed. 


a 
Elliot Smith was a good- 
natured auctioneer at Cam- 
, England, whose body exceeded in dimensions the proper 
aaa standard. On him a Trinity wag wrote the following 
“If flesh be grass, a8 some folks say, 
Tie elif Satih's'e head of hay”? 





DELICATE GROUND. 


In the course of a life you are likely to mix 
Among folks of all possible kinds; 

And, in talking, it’s highly improper to fix 
Upon any chance top cc one finds. 

You may long to exhibit your wisdom or fun, 
You may try to be gay or profound; 

But you'll often discover, when once you've begun, 
That you're t ing on ‘‘delicate ground.” | 


Now suppose that a friend has induced you to lend 
respectable sum. long ago; 
And the time for repayment has come to an end, 
But repayment is-dreadfully slow. 
If you veniure to hint at a trifling advance 
f a shilling or two in the pound, 
You can hardly insist, when you see at a glance 
That you're treading on “delicate ground.” 





If you tumble in love and are burning to “ pop,” 
You should never lose time in despair! 

But at once on your knees you should gracefully drop, 
And express what you have to declare. - 

If the nymph should have smiled on a happier swain, 
While on you she has constantly frowned, 

You may give up the case, for it’s at plain 
That you're treading on “ delicate ground." 


It’s a difficult thing to be always discreet, 

Or talk in a frank sort of way, 
When you think of the number of people you meet, 

And the number of things that you say. 
If you notice a sudden and absolute blank 

n the whole of the faces around, 

Yon've only yourself and your folly to thank, 

For you're treading on “delicate ground.” 

ea art wremar ete Bi 


To get out of debt, pay up. To keep out, pay down. 
a 


A clergyman recently married a couple, and the pair had scarcely 
Jeft the church when a rich banker rus ed in, and, having heard the 
facts, expressed his disgust that his daughter should have married 
‘that fellow.” The banker had but just left, when in rushed a 
wealthy broker, who, on hearing the facts, expressed his disgust at 
his son's marrying ‘that 
girl” An even thing all 
round, 


-_-—_—»——_- 
MINOR JOKES. 

When are gloves unsaia- 
ble?—-When they are kopt 
on hand. 

“Drop me a line,” as the 
drowning man said to the 
fellow on deck. 

What joint of meat is 
most appropriate for an 
empty larder ?—A /illet (till 


Why isafarmerimpressed 
by’ the letter G?—It will 
convert oats into goats. 

When a poor fellow is 
about to be burned by the 
savages his existence is at 
stake. 

Why is a spendthrift's 
puree like a thypder-eloud ? 
—Because it is continually 
light'ning, 

“Sir, you are just like 
the motion of a dog's tail.” 
“How so?" “Becatse you 
are a wag.” 

A country paper wants to 
know ifa man with wooden 
legs can be considered a 
foot-passenger. 

If a man is murdered by 
his workmen, should the 
coroner render a verdict of 
killed by his own hands ? 

A respectable gentleman 
don't like to have a heavy 
charge leveled against him 
—apectally ifitis ina gun, 

Why are our fingers par- 
ticularly reliable in case of 
breakage ?—Because they 
are always on hand with 
nails. 

dictate ails 


A beau dressed out re- 
sembles the cinnamon-tree 
—the bark is of more value 
than the body. 

Fe 

What suit is the most 
costly, and the less liked 
the longer it lasts? —A 
law-suit. 
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A PRIVILEGED PERSON. 


Younc Lapy in Swine. “Oh! this is awfully Jolly!” ‘ : 
Cousin (not a bit jealous). ‘‘ How can you use.such Words? ‘ Awfully Jolly’ is very vulgar; is it not, Mr. Chepstow?” 
Mr. C. ‘Yes it was—till your Cousin said 1t.” 
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“DISTANCE LENDS ENCHANTMENT TO THE VIEW.” 


We-need not_say how Difficult it was for Alfred to Post Ledgers, and give his Mind 
to Business generally, under the above Circumstances. 
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} AMONG THE RUINS! 


Gusuine Otp Girt. “Oh! is .. not strange, Captain Fitztoff, that ail that is Old is Beautiful ?” 
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A country paper, in no- 
ticing the death of a wor- 
~ citizen, says: “As a 
ne manor, he was kind; as 
a miller, upright. His vir- 
tues were beyond all price, 
and his flour was always 
sold at ten per cent. ad- 
vance.” 
Cnencepsiiltiiiocinig 


A ag Srrzp— Horse 


An American farmer 

says: ‘‘ We raise four hun- 

~ dred bushels of potatoes to 

the acre here, which would 

bea big thing if we didn’t 

also raise insects enough to 
eat *em all up.” 





No wonder grave-yards 
yawn, when there are so 
many sleepers there. 


————_—_ 

What small animal. be- 
comes a large one by being 
beheaded ?—Fox—ox. 

———_>——— 

Stncvtar—To see a gar- 
den walk. 

SER Ter aed 

Who were the first as- 
tronomers ?—The stars, for 
they first studded the heav- 


——@——— 


An English cockney at 
the Falls of Niagara, when 
asked how he liked the 
falls, replied: ‘‘They're 
‘andsome —quite so; but 
they don’t quite hanser m 
hexpectations ; besides, 

‘ot vetted, and lost me ‘at, 
prefer to look at ‘em in an 
hingraving, in ‘ot weather, 
and in the ’ouse.” 
aS ae 

To Renovate an OLD 
Hat—Take it to an even- 
. ing party and leave early. 

A candidate for auditor 
of public .accounts was 
called upon for a speech. 

Q@» rising, he commenced: ‘Gentlemen, you have called.on me for 
afew remarks. I have none to make—I have no prepared speech. 
Indeed, I am no speaker. I do not desire to be a speaker—I only 
want to be an auditor !” 

. —_—_—_—_—_— 

“T don't know any thing about sng ‘ Tycoon,’ said an old IIli- 
noisian to a man who was discoursing on Japan; “ but when you 
come to the raccoon you'll find me at home !” 


—— 
ELIZABETH’S FRILLS. 


Elizabeth's frills! they were broad and were narrow, 
My ming now their magical memory fills; 

The pattern ran on F pee as straight as an arrow, 

Or twined in a scroll round a parrot or sparrow, 
So funnily braided Elizabeth's frills! 


The strangest thing was when you looked at the pattern 
So strongly suggestive of milliners’ bills, 

In the rest of her dress, though by no means a slattern, 

They shone round her person as Herc do round Saturn, 
You saw nothing else but Elizabeth’s frills! 


And once when I lay in the terrible stillness 
The medico ordered with potions and pills, 
With ice on my head, a most horrible chillness, 

Came one consolation to lighten my illness, 
The sight of the charming Elizabeth's frills! 


And though age may 2 4 they are not quite the fashion, 
Their beauty all thought of discarding them kills; 

They shine on my love and they heighten my passion, 

I'd stake all my money, a that might be rash, on 
My lovely Elizabeth's sweet little frills! 


or 


An indignant orator, at a recent political meeting, in refuting an 
t. 


opponent, thundered: ‘*Mr. Chairman, I scorn the allegation, and 
Tidety the alligator !" ‘ 8 i 


’ 
‘ 


pS 
Loon-1nG 1x THE Distanoz—The Thread of Destiny. 
. Or 
A Race or Sou.rrors—The Chip-a-way Indians. 
Si cai cna aa 


How is the Paris surgeon who has been engaged to cleave Chan: 
from Eng going to get around the Scripture, ““ Whom God has joine 
together let no man put asunder?” 


r V——_—_—_—— 
An editor thus advertises his uigeing hat: ‘‘The gentleman who 
inadvertently took our new beaver, and left an inferior article in its 
stead, will do us infinite kindness by returning ours, and he shall 
receive our warmest thanks and two apologies—an apology for the 
trouble we have given him, 
and the ‘apology for a hat’ 
he has left us.” 
—=——————— 


' The following is a de- 
scription of “A Nice Young 


Attends evening par- 
ties, and hands the muffins 
around, 

Smiles if he burns his fin- 
gers with the kettle. 

Plays the flute. 

Parts his hair in the mid- 


ade, 

Takes an umbrella with 
him to an evening party. 

Has a secret passion for 
gruel. 

Writes acrostics and con- 
tributes to ladies’ albums. 

Curls his whiskers. 

Is the ‘* Hon. Sec." to the 
* Ladies’ Benevolent Man- 
gle Distribution Society.” 

Keeps a cat, and a regu- 
lar account of his daily ex- 
penses. 

Carries a pin-cushion and 
acidulated drops about 
him, and is never unpro- 
vided with a scent-bottle 
for fear of accidents. 

Goes cut in the rain to 
fetch a cab. 

Doesn't smoke. 

Helps mamma’s shawl 
on with the grace of one 
of Stewart’s shopmen. 

Has his hair and hand- 
kerchief full of scents, and 
it’s a pity the same can not 
be said of his head. 

Holds a skein of silk with 
exemplary patience—turns 
over leaves of music with 
great digital skill—reads 
novels in a clear secretary- 
like voice affettuoso—lisps 
moderato —jokes the old 
maids allegro—quotes po- 
etry penseroso—runs la- 
dies’ errands prestissimo— 
and makes himself gener- 
ally usefallo. 

———————— 

Busy INsEcTS 1N THE 

Cuvurcu—Protest-ants. 








